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OQ BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 
FREE LIBRARIES, — The MARCH 
CATALOGUES of Valuable SECOND-HAND 
WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered 
at prices greatly reduced, are Now Ready, and 
will be sent post free on application to 
W. H. Surre & Son, Library Department, 


RITISH -MUSEUM. — The READING 
ROOMS will be CLOSED from SATUR- 
DAY, March 1st, to WEDNESDAY, March 
5th, inclusive. 
Bf orgie 5 j forsee ayn 
irector and Principal Librarian, 
British Museum, , 
24th February, 1902. 





86, Strand, London, W.C. 
t hye BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
prom oT dk lied on moderate terms. 
OA ES on ae 
Dotav & Co., 37, Soho Square. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 

N ASSEMBLAGE of BOOKS issued 
during FIVE CENTURIES, comprising 
Two Thousand items, CATALOGUE post free, 
—A, Russect Smirn, 24, Great Windmill 
Street, London, W. 
OOKSELLERS in BIRMINGHAM — 
;. “ Bowanp Baxsnr, John Bright Street, is 
the best second-hand bookseller in that town.” 
—Editor, Bazaar. 
OOKS WANTED, 258. each offered — 
Pater’s Renaissance, 1873; Pater’s 
Marius, first edition, 1885, 2 vols.; Symonds’s 
Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Hissey’s Drive throu 
England, 1885; Shirley’s Deer Parks, 1867; 
Pater’s. Imaginary Portraits, 1887 or 1894; 
rate Remedies, 3 vols. 1871; Jackson's 
Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878 ; Jemse’s Richard III., 
1662; Rare books supplied. State. wants.— 
Basmwn’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 
COOKS OUT-OF-PRINT SUPPLIED.— 
Please state wants. Oatal Free. 
Books Bought. 10,000 Wanted. + Free. 
Fligh prices paid—Hotztanp Qo., Book Mer- 
chants, Birmingham. 
VYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1,000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Muxsszr, 18, 
Mortimer Orescent, N.W. 

















TyRACTICAL EDUCATION and =seung 
I for BOYS by the newer methods, 

lacton gop Clacton-on-Sea. Head-Master, 
HAROLD PICTON, B.Sc. Lond. (Gold, Silver 
and Research Medallist of University College) 


OTICE. — THE MODERN -SCHOOL/ 
formed by Mr. Stantzy Dz Brats, at 
Grande ue, Guernsey, has been RemovEep 
Waae tke tar at eg iy we 
ome country rambles, 
Ridite Th yack Beaten Fesnin 
; oroug groun a 
isfity. Conversational Modern La: 
= nes for Public ret argc and n 
avy. uceessful treatment of young an 
delicate boys. 
OURNALISM.—Men and women intending 
to become journalists should avail them- 
selves of the practical training in class or by 
correspondence, given at the Victorian School 
of Journalism, 4, Featherstone 
W.C.—Apply, Principal, Rev. W.. Rours, 
M.A. pecial class for ladies under well- 
known lady journalists. 


fb hye - WRITING, Literary, Scholastic. 

Scientific Poetry and Plays a specialty, 
Greek, . Latin, French; German, - Italian, 
Spanish, &c., t at moderate terms, 
Scientific work undertaken. List on applica- 
tion. Best paper, machine, and type. 


MB6., eae! 10d. sed 1,000 words. A. 
Berrnarp, 7, Victoria Parade, Kew Gardens. 

YPE -WRITING.—<Authors’ MSS., neat, 
t, accurate, 104. 1,000 words. 


prom 
Duplicates, Translations, French Oorrespond- 
ence. — Mrs, Micwer, 31, Oraven Street, 




















Charing Oross. 





ee 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 





SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months 
and 12 Months 


CAN BE BNTERED AT ANY DATE, 





THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in. 
CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. . 


Many ‘Thousand surplus Copies of Books always 
ON SALE (Second Hand). Alsd a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 
BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 





3 to 4, NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Loupon; 
And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Mancuzersn,. 








YPE-WRITING.—Novels, Plays 


Reviews, mate 5 a ; or from 
six 3 Pid anton 
8, Coane, sel authors’ 
ils. taken.—Granam, 34, 
Cross Station). 








CONNOISSEURS OF 


DRINK THE 








Delicious for Breakfast and after Dinner. 
in making, use rather LESS QUANTITY, It being so much 
ordinary Coffee. 





stronger than 


SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


COFFEE Inwest 


“NEW METHO 


“LONDON & PARIS EXCHANGE, Ltd., 


Basiidon House, Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 


or Speculate in 


MINING | SHARES 


. which only requires & marginal 
deposit, the Shares are then carried 

” over at 6 per cent. per annum. 
Norzg.—This: system is free of 
9 commissions and avoids the heavy 
contangoes usually charged. Write 

for particulars to the Secretary, 











ADVERTISEMENTS (Select Trade) for the COVER PAGES 
: of the ACADEMY should be sent not tater than 
&c., on Application. ; > 








OHN LIEATHS 


ENS 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


New Series.—No, 128. 
All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
252) must cut out this Coupon and 
enolese it with their reply. 


* 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 














BIRKBECK BANK, 
Southampton Bldgs, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. : 
2°), Sgee=eet 2"/, 
Oj DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS a7. 

25°], x beat oeree DY, 
Stocks and seahar Tuamess and Sold for 
Customers. in 
Sete ee 


FRANCIS. RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


No.5, Holborn. — 
Address, “ Brrxsecx, Lowpon.” 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & €0.’s List. 


CHINA & THE POWERS. 


A Narrative of the Outbreak of 1900. 
By H. C. THOMSON, 


Author of ‘‘The Chitral Campaign,” &c. 
With 30 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“When Mr. H. C. Thomson wrote the letters which he has now gathered together in book form, it is 
highly improbable if he thought there was a remote likelihood that His Majesty’s Government would 
abandon its position of ‘ splendid isolation’ and follow his advice to the extent of entering into a Treaty 
with Japan. Yet in forming an alliance with the little Empire over seas, the Government of this country 
took a step which was advocated by Mr. Thomson in his book.”’—Daily News. 





WORKS BY THE LATE 
SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession of James I. to the 


Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


A HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. 


4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


A HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE 
PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. 
Vol. I. 1649-1651, with 14 Maps, 8vo, 21s. 
Vol. II. 1651-1654, with 7 Maps, 8vo, 21s. 
Vol. III. 1654-1656, with 6 Maps, 8vo, 21s. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Illustrat’ons. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


With 378 


Also in Three Volumes, price 48. each. 


WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAS. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 
CROMWELL’S PLACE IN HISTORY. 
Lectures delivered in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
With Frontispiece. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The text of this boot is taken from the volume on Cromwell in Messrs. Goupil’s Illustrated Historical 
Series. 


THE FIRST TWO STUARTS AND THE PURITAN 


REVOLUTION (1603-1660). With 4 Maps. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. | Epochs of Modern History. 


THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 1618-1648. ith a Map. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d Epochs of Modern History. 


With 8 Illustrations. 


Founded on Six 





OWENS COLLEGE HISTORICAL ESSAYS.  Eaited by 


T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor of History in the Owens College, Victoria University, and JAMES 
TAIT, M.A., Assistant Lecturer in History. With 5 Maps. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


HOMERIC SOCIETY: a Sociological Study of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. By ALBERT GALLOWAY KELLER, Ph.D., Instructor in Social Science in Yale 
University. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

ConTEnTs.—Introduction—l. Ethnic Environment—2. Industrial Organisation—3. Religious Ideas 

and Usages—4. Property—5. Marriage and the Family—6. Governments, Classes, Justice, &c. 


TALES OF MY FATHER. by A. M. F., Author of “ Foreign 


Courts and Foreign Homes,” and on the Banks of the Seine.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ConTENTS.—Princess Victoria—Kensington Palace—St. James’s—King William’s Death—Queen Vic- 
toria’s Accession—The Duke of Sussex—The Duke of Wellington—Berlin —- Brussels—Old Friends—First 
Visit to the Prince of Wales—Queen Victoria—The Empress Frederick—The Emperor Napoleon III:— 
Imperial France—The Monastery—The Vow—The Barricades—The Face at the Window—The Wicked 
Countess—Home—Warsaw—The Russian Soldier—R.I.P. 

With a 


SONGS OF CHILDHOOD. By WALTER RAMAL. 
Frontispiece, “ Under the Dock Leaves,” from a Drawing by RicHarp DoyLe. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“It is no small achievement to cultivate to purpose a new plot in the poetic ground in which Blake's 
‘Songs of Innocence’ and Stevenson’s ‘ Child’s Garden’ have already grown. But Mr. Ramal may fairly 
claim to have done this, and his book must please anyone who can read it with sympathy.”—sScotsman. 


THE FORAMINIFERA:: an Introduction to the Study of the Pro- 


tozoa. By FREDERICK CHAPMAN, A.L.S., F.R.M.S. With 14 Plates and 42 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo, 9s. net. 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


CHARLOTTE. 


By L. B. WALFORD, Author of “ Mr. Smith,’’ “Lady Marget,’’ &c. 
NEW IMPRESSION. 
This Volume has not appeared in Serial form. 


Altogether a noteworthy book.”’"—Punch. _ 
novelists, to which 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ A very cleverly written analysis of character. 

“Mrs. Walford has already made a reputation among the best of modern 
* Charlotte ’ should add considerable lustre.’’"—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

“* Charlotte’ will enhance Mrs. Walford’s already great reputation. It is an admirable, high-toned, 
and well-written book, and young ladies, of the ‘ butterfly’ type especially, should mark the unexpressed 
but self-evident moral of the story.’’—Aberdeen Free Press. 
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FROM 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
LORD DUFFERIN. 
LETTERS FROM HIGH LATITUDES. 


Being some Account of a Voyage in the Schooner 
Yacht “ Foam” to Iceland, Jan Meyen, and Spitz- 
bergen. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SPEECHES DELIVERED IN INDIA: 


1884-88. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


WORKS BY LADY DUFFERIN. 
OUR VICEREGAL LIFE in INDIA: 


Selections from my Journal, 1881-88. With Map. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Also in 2 vols., large 
crown 8vo, 24s. 


MY CANADIAN JOURNAL, 1872-78 ; 


Extracts from my Letters Home, written while 
Lord Dufferin was Governor-General. With 
Illustrations from Sketches bv Lord Dufferin, 
Portraits, and Map. Deimy 8vo, 12s. net. 


WORKS ON ITALIAN ART OF 
USE TO TRAVELLERS. 
THE FRESCOES IN THE SIXTINE 


CHAPEL in ROME. By (Miss) EVELYN MARCH 
PHILLIPPS. With 24 Illustrations and a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
“A scholarly handbook, which no visitor to the Six- 
tine Chapel should be without.’’— Magazine of Art. 
* An excellent handbook for the visitor to Rome.” 
Morning Post. 


THE PAINTERS OF FLORENCE: 
From the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century’ 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady). With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


** Visitors to Florence will find admirable guidance as 
well as good literature in Mrs. Ady’s opportune volume.” 

St. James’s Gazette. 

** A valuable guide to the art-loving traveller who goes 
to Florence ... a charming and instructive volume.” 

Giasgow Herald, 


NEW BOOKS. 


OLD DIARIES, 1881-1901. By Lord 
RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER. With Por- 
traits and I!lustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

| Just out, 

* Tt contains much that will be read with interest and 
curiosity, since Lord Ronald has been privileged to 
know great numbers of the great and famous, and to 
know them upon terms to which few men can ever 
hope to attain. But the great attraction of the book 
will, no doubt, be the many pleasant, homely glimpses 
it affords of Queen Victoria. . The book is full 
of good things, and there is hardly a page that is 
uninteresting.’’—Standard, 


FELICIA SKENE, OF OXFORD. A 
Memoir. By E. C. RICKARDS. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

| Just out, 
Felicia Skene was a traveller, author, linguist, and 
musician, but was best known for her philanthropic 
work, especially in the city and county gaols, where 
for more than forty years she visited the prisoners and 
laboured to ameliorate their condition. 


A CHEAPER EDITION, 


IN TUSCANY. Tuscan Towns— 
Tuscan Types—The Tuscan Tongue, &c.,&c. By 
MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL, British Vice- 
Consul for West Tuscany. With numerous Ilus- 
trations. Large crown, 8vo, 6s, net. {Just out. 


TWO NEW SIX - SHILLING 
NOVELS. 
HIGH TREASON. A Tale of the 
Days of George II. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Just out, 


THE VALLEY OF DECISION. By 
EDITH WHARTON. Author of “A Gift from the 
Grave,” “Crucial Instances,” &c, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

(Ready immediately, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


A 
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JARROLD AND SQNS’ TREHERNE’S NEW “NOVELS. From the Sunday School Union's 


NEW BOOKS. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY 


TALES FROM TOLSTOI. 
WITH A BIOGRAPHY OF COUNT TOLSTOI 
(The first of its kind in Englis! 

Translated By R. NISBET BAIN. 

With a special Photogravure Portrait of Count 7 

“ They may indeed be understood by 

could have written them, so big with a ¢ 

love, and yet 45 gravely ts naively mpl st 
the past.”"— Morning Post 


6s. 
olstoi, 
ty, yet none but a master 
reat-hearte “yf * *nderness and 
he 


olk legends ‘of 


READY SHORTLY 


MORE TALES FROM TOLSTOI. 


Translated by R. NISBET BAIN With the latest Phe togravure 
Portrait of ( t Tolstoi and Biography brought uy , Date 


KLADY MMEDIATELY 


TALES FROM GORKY. 


Translated from the Russian by R. NISBET BAIN, With Photo 
gravure Portrait and Bi t MAXIM GORKY,. 6s 

tale ie tragment f 

He hus re ord 4 

thin ve 

painted with a 

If has not surpassed 


raphy « 

These unique 
piquant thar 
describe:! his wayside comracte nder a 
of tale masterpiece f vivid rea 
almost my that Swift hinrse 


my romance 


ivage ir 


FOURTH EDITION 


HALIL THE PEDLAR. 
(The White Rose.) 


By MAURUS JOKAIL. 6s. 
AUTHORISED EDITION Translated by R. NISVET BAIN 
With a recent Photowravure Portrait of Dr. Jokai 
* Full of colour and adventure Ithen 
“ Of all Dr. Jokai’s works * Halil the Pe« 

fascinating The achievement iB | 
are depicted with all the p 
excellent Wests ter Re 


, 
liar’ is perhaps the most 

re truly marvellous, and 
The translation is 


wer { a master 


A FORCIBLE STORY, DEPICTING DYING VILLAGE LIFI 


AUTUMN GLORY. 


Translated by Mrs. HELEN WAUGH 
With a specially engraved Portrait of René Bazin 
“We recommend * Autumn Glory A story of direct and forcible 
pathos, showing the cot yuntry Paily 
hxpress 


imtryman’s desertion of the 


JARROLD and ll, 


Warwick 


& SONS, 
Lane, E.¢ 


London : 


10 


TWO BOOKS 


a. 3B | suas YOUCH’S 


NEW STORY. 


THs VV S8zcores. 
“It is a charming 


enhance Mr. Quiller-¢ 
tation.”— Daily Marl. 


MYHE EYES OF LIGHT. 


** Humorous, romantic, surprising.” 


tile, and will 
‘ouch’s repu- 


By ARTHUR 
MOORE. 
Bristol : J. W. Arrowsmith. 
London; Simpkin, Marshatl and Co 
A LIMITED NUMBER OF THE 
PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO “THE ACADEMY ” 


May be obtained, singly, at 24. each, or in complete sets for 
38. 6d., on application to the Office, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


TO READ—EACH SIX SHILLINGS. | 


| Brrrain- Tar Roap to tar NortH —KinG. AKE 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


‘THE RANEE’S RUBIES. 


By Dr. HELEN BOURCHIER. 

Trish Times.—“ Distinctly interesting and readable." 

Daily Express.—‘‘ A well-devised and well-told romance 
of Indian life.” 
THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. 

By E. NESBIT. 

Globe.—“ The reader who does not find much in the 

book to interest him must be difficult to please.”’ 


THE SIGN OF THE PROPHET. 
By JAMES BALL NAYLOR, Author of “ Ralph 
Marlowe.” 
Daily Mail.—“ Incidents of the war between Great 
Britain and the Infant American Republic early last 
century are entertainingly told.” 


TATTY. A Srupy or a Youne Girt. 
By PETER FRASER. 
Atheneum.—“ The book is weil thought out and dis- 
tinctly well written.” 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


“ MAD ” LORRIMER. 
By FINCH MASON. 
County Gentleman.—*A very readable book." 


THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. 
By MARTIN DANA. 
Bristol Daily Mereury.—‘* The characters are skil- 
fuily drawn.” 
THE CASE OF A MAN WITH HIS 
WIFE. By THEO GIFT 
Birmingham Daily Gazette.—** Well told and pathetic.’ 
HALF-CROWN NOVELS. 


A FREE LANCE IN A FAR LAND. By HERBERT 


LONDON IN SHADOW. 
THE STAR SAPPHIRE. 
COOK). 
THOROUCHBRED. 
A NEW NOVEL 


By BART KENNEDY. 
By MABEL COLLINS (MRS. 


By FRANCIS DODSWORTH. 


BY MRS. B. M. 
ENTITLED: 


JOHANNA, 


is now appearing in CRAMPTON'S MAGAZINE. 


CROKER, 


. TREHERNE & CO., Ltd., 3, Agar St., Strand, W.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1037.—MARCH, 1902.—2s. 6d. 


THE CHAM OF TARTARY. By TIS.—THE 
ROMANCE OF A SCOTS FAMILY. By H. CLIF- 
FORD, C.M.G.—ON THE HEELS OF DE WET. IIL. 
Bee-Line to Britspowx.—DIVIDED. By MOIRA 
O’'NEILL.—A RAILROAD TO INDIA—THE RE- 
GALIA OF ENGLAND AND THE HONOURS OF 
SCOTLAND. By Sire HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Bart., M.P.—-OLD TOM LANSDON.—AMONG THE 
FIFE MINERS. Part ll. By KELLOGG DUR- 
LAND. --IMPRESSMENT FOR TRANSPORT IN 
INDIA. By 8S. 8. THORBURN.—THE CONQUEST 
OF CHARLOTTE.—ARMY REFORM.—MUSINGS 
WITHOUT METHOD: Vinrtve or severRAL Kinps— 
Tue Ponicy or Ceci. Ruopes—Krvecerism vr. Great 
LorD 
Dvurrertn.—ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCI 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpiInBuRGH AND 


LonDon, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


No. 301. 


COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING—A PAN-BRITANNIC MILITIA, 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AS AN EMPIRE BUILDER. 


THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND JAPAN 


THE TREATMENT OF UNTRIED PRISONERS. 


MARCH 1902. 


By CLINTON E. DAWKINS, 
By HENRY BIRCHENOUGH. 
By H. N. G. BUSHBY. 

By Sir ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C.B. 


(late Assistant Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis). 


THE APOSTLE OF MEDIOCRIIY. 


WHERE THE VILLAGE GENTRY ARE: (1) By W. G. WATERS. 


By WALTER FREWEN LORD. 
(2) By Colonel A. F. P. HARCOURT. 


THE INCREASING EXPORT OF ENGLAND'S ART TREASURES. 
By CLAUDE PHILLIPS (Keeper of the Wallace Collection). 


THE MASQUE OF * ULYSSES.” 


IS THE CROWNED KING AN ECCLESIASTICAL PERSON? By the Rev. 


THE YOUNG ENGLISH GIRL SELF PORTRAYED. 


CONCERNING GHOST STORIES. 


WHO COMPOSED THE PARLIAMENTARY PRAYER. 


FAMINE AND CONTROVERSY. 
A CHARTERED ACADEMY. 
LAST MONTH -THE CLEAN SLATE. 


By STEPHEN GWYNN: 
HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 
By the COUNTESS OF JERSEY. 

By W. 8. LILLY. 

By the late Sir ARCHIBALD MILMAN, K.C.B. 
By G. M. CHESNEY. 

By EDWARD DICEY, C.B. 

By Sir WEMYSS REID. 





LonDON : 


SAMPSON LOW, 


MARSTON & CO., Lo. 


NEW LIst. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
At 1s. 6d. 
THE CAPTAIN'S FAGS: A School Story. 


By W. CULE, Author of “ Barfield’s Blazer,” Xc., 
Illustrated. 


INTO STORMY WATERS: A Story for 
Girls. By Mrs. HENRY CLARKE, M.A., Author of “A 
High-School Girl,” &c. 


At 1s. 
“RED NURSERY” SERIES. 
Small gto, boards, illuminated sides. 
NEW VOLUMES JUST ADDED. 


THE NEW PLAYFELLOW. By Gertrude 


M. VAUGHAN. Profusely Illustrated. 


STORIES from the PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


Arranged by E. A. MACDONALD. With numerous new 


Illustrations by James R. Sinclair. 
YOUNG ENGLAND. A Splendid ye iftt 
Cloth extra vellec 


Book for Boys. Profusely Illustrated. 
boards. 5s. Two Serial Stories. *“ The Emperor's 
Trumpeter,” by Albert Lee, and ** The Young Reporter,” by 
William Drysdale. Stories of Life at the Great Public 
Schools, by the Rev. E. E. Bradford, M.A. (Oxon). _Iilus- 
trated Papers on a Boy's Workshop, by George P. Moon. 
Talks with Boys, by the Rev. E. C. Dawson, M.A. (Oxon). 
‘Hearts of Oak”: Stories of Naval Heroism and Devotion. 
Papers dealing with the Birds, Animals, and Insects of 
our Islands. Biographical Sketches of Men worth emulating. 
Sketches and Stories of » in Our Colonies. Stories of 
exciting Adventure by Ker, Charles Edwardes, 
Argyll Saxby, K. M. Eady, George Gale Thomas. Stories of 
School Life and Sports, by W. E. Cule, B. M. Aitken, Harold 


Avory, &c. 
THE CHILD'S OWN MAGAZINE. Sixty- 


eighth Annual Volume. Full of charming Stories, 

&c. Profusely Illustratec. Serial Story by Mary E. Murray, 
entitled ‘The Wonderful Castle,” illustrated by Rosa C. 
Petherick. A new feature. Series of composite Scripture 
Pictures by M. Ayoub, illustrating the International B ble 
Lessons forthe Year. ** Comical Birds, Beasts, and Fishes,” 
illustrated by [. W. Couldery. Besides these, there is an 
abundance of Stories and Sketches, and verses suitable for 
Juvenile recitations, clever a puzzles, &c., &c. Paper 
boards, 1s.; cloth extra. a < 


“SPL ENDID LIVES ” SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards. NEW VOLUME JUST ADDED. 


THE STORY of CATHERINE. of SIENA. 


By FLORENCE WITTS, Author of * Frances Willard,” &c. 
At 


s. 
HOW to be WELL and STRONG. Boy's 
Book Nod — By WALTER N. EDWARDS, F.C.S. 
Cloth boards. 


At 9d. . 
GEORDIE’S VICTORY. By Margaret S. 


HAYCRAFT. With Illustrations. Cloth boards. 


MARLEY’S BOY. By Jennie Chappell. 


Illustrated by Harold Copping. Cloth boards. 


David 


6d. Net. 
NEW BOOKLET BY J. R. MILLER, D.D. 
THE SHINING HOPE, Charmingly 
IJustrated by Scott Rankin. Enamelled Illustrated Cover 


printed in Colours Silk Cor 
_ 575% Lt DGATE 


From Mr. Melrose’s New List. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
At 3s. 6d. 
HOW to PROMOTE and CONDUCT a 


Sl CCESSFUL REVIVAL By R. A. TORREY, Author 
re a hat the Bible Teaches,” &c., &c. Demy 8vo, cloth 
board [SECOND EDITION. 


ROYAL MANHOOD. By James I. Vance, 
D.D. Author of ** The Young Man Four Square. Imp. 16mo, 
cloth boards. 

156 CHILDREN’S SERMONS. For Ministers, 
Sunday School Te ache rs, and others. By Prof. AMOS R. 
Wells, Author of “Sunday School ——.. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards. SECOND EDITION. 

NOTABLE MASTERS of MEN; Modern 
Examples of Successful Lives. By E DWIN A. PRATT, 
Imp. 16mo, cloth boards. 

At 2s. 6d. net. 
FOURTH EbDITION. IN THE PRESS. , 

HENRY DRUMMOND: a. Biographical 
Sketch (with Bibliography). By “CUTHBERT LENNOX. 
With Portraits and a fine auae by Scott Rankin. Crown 

* 8vo, cloth boards, 


1s. net. 

PRESIDENT McKINLEY = the Story of His 
Life. By DAVID WILLIAMSON, Author of ** Gladstone, the 
Man.” With Illustrations. 

At 2s. 6d. 
**BOOKS FOR THE HEART.”’ 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
N 


NEW VOLUME 
THE CHRISTIAN'S GREAT INTEREST. 
i WILLIAM GUTHRIE. With an Introductory Essay by 
Rev. ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A. 
Booklet at 6d. 
CALL to ARMS: Address to Young Men 


and Upper Form Boys.” By HORACE G. GROSER. Feap. 
8vo, blue leatherette, gilt top. 


Price 7s. 6d. 
BOYS of OUR EMPIRE. Amongst all the 


“Annuals ™ this is the best, as itis the newest. It contains 
» Serial Stories—‘*The Lone Star Rush,” by Edmund 
Mitchell; “Contraband of War,” by B. Aitken; ** Cap'n Nats 
Treasure,” by Robert Leighton ; ** Chisholm’s Chums,” a School 
Story; and “ The Secret of the Wondergat,” by Ridgewell 
Cullum and Charles Wingrove. Fifty-two Articles on the leading 
Athletic Record Holders, &c., illustrated by well-known Artists. 
* How to Make”: a Series of Articles on Carpentry, Modelling, 
Fretwork. &c., &c. 


ANDREW MELROSE 


HILL, E.C. 


A 


London: 16, Pilgrim Street, E.C. 
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A. & G. BLACK. 


LIFE’S LITTLE THINGS. 


By C. LEWIS HIND. 


In crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


Reprinted from The Academy, where they appeared under the title 


THINGS SEEN. 


“Mr. Hind has a real sense of the beauty and the wonder in little external 
things, chance meetings and partings, contrasts of man and nature, the ws | 
humour of the streets, and the calm solitudes of the open road with “the win 
on t e heath, brother! ... Mr. Hind always writes agreeably—with the gift 
of innuendo, which is the indispensable gift for writers of notes, intended to 
suggest moods rather than to describe them.”- The Times. 


“Without being anything of a visionary like Blake, Mr. Hind has the gift of 
double sight. Behind quite things and actions he sees another 
significance—he sees the irony, the contradictions, the humour, the laughter 
the disappointments and hidden affections that attend the average human soul, 
often unnoticed by itself. And the art of his method is that he makes us, too,, 
see all these things without drawing special attention to them. ... The little 
oe have much the effect of lyrics—drama ‘ic lyrics, dramatic monologues 
or idylls, if you will.”— Daily Chronicle. 





“We had supposed that these were the work of more than one hand, and 
congratulate Mr. Hind on the variety of his experience and his faculty of 
vision. The irony of life, an idea prevalent with all modern writers, which the 
title suggests, runs through these glimpses without happily the drapery of 
jargon in which many moderns think it desirable to clothe it.”—Atheneum. 


“ Mr. Hind’s pictures are clever in an impressionist style, showing a keen eye 
for incident, a lively imagination, and no little humour.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“The book will by its serious tone and much varied interest attract any 
thoughtful reader of refined taste.”—Scotsman. 


“‘ His impre-sions are not hard, cold photographs, but vivid sketches suffused 
with half jocular human insight and half whimsical comprehension. Their 
satire does not hurt, their irony is mixed with pity; and, moreover, these 
pictorial sentiments have a softening and ‘healing power’ which is rare in 
contemporary literature. Many of these choses vues are really short stories 
told with extreme terseness. ‘ Soastenn,” for instance, is a perfect conte. So is 
* Accident,’ the impact of which is as tremendous as that of an armour-piercing 
projectile. Indeed, it is almost too tremendous. It tormented my imagination, 
and made me feel real physical horror, the horror which turns one sick. Mr. 
Hind, however, does not often use his power remorselessly. ‘The Child’ is an 
infinitely touching bit of sentiment, and I am not ashamed to say that I shed 
tears over ‘ Trust.’”—J. D. in The Star. 


“Mr. C, Lewis Hind has given his unhackneyed form a good start towards 
favour by filling it with contents so fresh and suggestive as to make one wish 
that he had cast about for a title of his own in place of a variation on one of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy’s. And, after all, his book is not a book of ‘ Life’s Little 
Things.’ It is a k of Life’s Big Things, love and war, hope, hunger, 
ambition, fear, seized and recorded in their little int.mate manifestations. If it 
sueceed, one more good book will have come to its own; and if it fail, at least 
we shall be delivered from a flood of tiresome imitations. Which shows that, 
after all, this is not so ill-made a world.”"—The Outlook, 


“The author of this volume has evidently been endowed with the faculty of 
seeing. He does not go about with his eyes shut to impressions. On the con- 
trary, he is keenly alive to the minutest incidents, words, sounds— sounds, 
words, and incidents which for thoughtless persons would have little interest 
and still less significance. . . . Full of variety, this book should appeal success- 
fully to a very large public—svertainly to all really cultivated people.”-—The 
Globe. 


** Whether the subject be bright or gloomy, the impression left is so transient 
that the net result is always desire, not satisfaction. So we hurry on from 
sketch to sketch, panting for some pleasure that is constantly within our grasp, 
and yet constantly eludes us, till from sheer exhaustion we lay the book down 
and vote the author a cheat. Never were sketches so tantalising as these.” — 
Daily News, 


“Mr. Hind is a practised observer living in a world that is full of spiritual 
adventure for those who seek it. a are never mere memoranda, but 
have always an artistic intention, and their range is wide. Some of them are 
good stories told with an air, and others are the careful correlation of sensuous 
impressions. There are ideas, ideals, incidents, and arrangements of Many 
kinds.’’— Manchester Guardian, 


“Brief as the essays are, they mean so much more than they say; they are, 
indeed, so suggestive of the thoughts and emotions for which men and women 
have mostly to find their own answers, that one could not advise their hurried 
perusal.”—Glasgow Herald, 


“ Delicate, fragile, incidents and not stories; they appeal to the subtler 
perceptions, and generally with success.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


** There is a peculiar recherché literary flavour about them all; they exhale 
an odour like pot-pourri, or lavender, or a whiff of new-mown hay, recalling old- 
time country scenes and incidents. Each one is clear cut like a cameo.— 
Sunday Times. . 


A, & C. BLACK, 4, Soho Square, London, W. 
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Important Notice. 


On MONDAY NEXT, March 3rd, 


“THE DAILY NEWS” 


WILL BE 


PERMANENTLY ENLARGED TO 12 PACES. 


CONCURRENT WITH THE ENLARGEMENT 


NEW FEATURES WILL BE INTRODUCED, 
AND OLD FEATURES WILL BE DEVELOPED 


SOCIAL REFORM 
THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
THE BOOK WORLD 
SPORT AND PLAY 


Will all be fully, honestly, and thoroughly discussed. 


There will be NO BETTING or TURF NEWS 


The policy of the paper will remain 
unchanged. It will advocate the cause of 
progress and liberty in all its forms with 
firmness, but without bitterness, so that in 
the words of its first editor, Charles Dickens, 
it may at once “preserve its self-respect and 
be respected.” 


It will be the Paper for London. 
It will be the Paper for the Provinces. 
It will be a National Paper in the fullest sense. 
It will appeal to the Litterateur, to the Reformer, 


to the Financier, to the Sportsman, and to the 
Home. 


DO NOT FORGET THE DATE, 
MONDAY, March 3rd. 


Orders received at the Railway Pookstalls and all News Agents. 
B 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE GRAND BABYLON 


HOTEL. By ARNOLD BENNETT, 
Author of “ The Gates of Wrath.” Srconp 
E,DITION. 
“The book may certainly be recommended. 
Lively and fresh.”— Yorkshire Post. 
“An excellent tale. 
--Daily Chronicle. 
“Mr. Bennett is to be congratulated on producing a 
first-rate sensational story.’’—-Daily Telegraph. 


THE CAT’S-PAW. By B. M. 


CROKER, Author of “ Diana Barrington,” 
&c. With 12 Illustrations by FRED. 
PEGRAM. Serconp Epirtion. 

“Mrs. Croker is always lively and entertaining, but in 
‘The Cat's-Paw’ she is even more than usually in- 
teresting. ‘ The handling is wholesome, haman, 
and genial throughout.’’—Spectator. 

“Pamela Ferrars is a delightful study 
exceptionally clever novel.’’— Times. 

“ Vivacious and entertaining.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE OLD BANK. By William 
WESTALL, Author of “With the Red 
Eagle.” 

“So clever and so spirited that no one will read it 
witnout a keen enjoyment.’’-—Scotsman, 


FAN FITZGERALD. By H. A. 
HINKSON, Author of “ O'Grady of 
Trinity.” 

“ Most excellent reading.”—Sunday Times. 

“He has given us in the heroine of this story the 
most charming of his Lrish girls. Barney and 
Jimmy are the two most humorous personages we have 
met in fiction for a very long period.”— World, 


JUDAH PYECROFT, PURITAN. 


By HARRY LINDSAY, Author of “ Meth- 
odist Idylls, &ec. 
“A story of much movement and incident—a work 
notable also for its strong, sterling drawing of character. 
All of them are drawn in lifelike, convincing 
fashion. . . . The scene where Miriam intercedes with 
the King for the pardon of her love is a fine piece of 
work."’——Scotaman, 
“There are love episodes that add greatly to the 
charm of the book, which is as sound as it is fascinating."’ 
Sketch. 


By ROBERT MACHRAY, joint-Author of 
“The Vision Splendid.”’ 

“There is intrigue, excitement, and vivid interest. .. . 
The plot is good and very skilfully handled, Will 
not fail to‘ thrill ' the habitual novel-reader de lightfully.’ . 

Pail Mall Gazette. 


AN INDUSTRIOUS CHEYA- 


LIER. By S. SQUIRE SPRIGGE, Author 
of ** Odd Issues.”’ 


MAN, WOMAN; AND FATE. 
By IZA DUFFUS HARDY, Author of 
“ The Lesser Evil,’’ &c. Shortly. 
A SLOW AWAKENING, By 
EK. GRAY WHEELWRIGHT, Author of 
“* Anthony Graeme."’ 


THE SHADOW OF THE ROPE. 


An 


By E.W. HORNUNG, Author of “Peccavi.”’ | 
Shortly. | 


MAZEPPA. By Fred Whishaw, 


Author of “A Forbidden Name."’ [{ Shortly. 


Tue GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 


One Suintina Monruny. 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 
of Jeremy Boyse. 


ing of England.” By Rev. Canon age D.D. 
By Rey. J. W. 


The Stor 

Arthur,“ 

The Latest Astronomical Heresy. 
Cotton. 

Some Generations of a Lénestnshive Family. 
Rev. J. K. Floyer, F.S./ 

The Fuero Juzgo. By A. “ “White way, M.A. 

“Les Burgraves.” By Cecilia E. Meetkerke. 

The King of the Dandies. By Charles Wilkins. 

The Preacher: a Ghetto Sketch. By Enoch Seribe. 

Some Memories of an Old Friend. By Zélia de 
Ladevéze. 

Mr. Swinburne’s First Drama. 


By 


By Ramsay Colles, 
M.A., LL.D. 
Britain's New Flora. By Sylvanus Urban. 

LONDON: 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 114, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Thrilling adventures."’ 


‘THE ASCENT OF ACONCACUA. 


LIVING LONDON. 


KATE BONNET : 


Shortly. | 


| Shortly. | 


By E. Gray Wheelwright. | 


A SELECTION FROM 


Cassell & Co.’s 


FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 


With 32 
12s. 6d. 


By Sir W. MARTIN CONWAY. 
Illustrations from Photographs. 
net. 


WILLIAM BLACK, NOVELIST. 


By Sir WEMYSS REID. With 3 Por- 
traits. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE REAL SIBERIA. 


FOSTER FRASER. With 


Illustrations from Photographs. 


By J. 


numerous 


6s. 


Volume 


Edited by GEORGE R. SIMS. Containing 
over 450 Illustrations from Photographs 
expressly taken, and from Drawings by the 
best Artists. 12s. 


The Romance 


OF A PIRATE’S DAUGHTER. By 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. With 8 Illus- 


trations. 6s. 


NAT HARLOWE, MOUNTEBANK. 


With | 


A Novel by GEORGE R. SIMS. 
16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


‘THE NATION'S PICTURES. 


48 Beautiful | 


VOLUME I. Containing 
Coloured Reproductions of some of the 
finest Modern Paintings in the 
Picture Galleries of Great Britain, with 
descriptive Text. Cloth 12s.; half leather, 
15s. 


‘THE AUTOMOBILE, From the 


French of GERARD LAVERGNE.  Re- 
vised and Edited by PAUL N. HASLUCK. 
With numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d 
net. 


‘GLADYS FANE. A Novel. 


Sir WEMYSS REID. 3s. 6d. 


‘CASSELL’S CYCLOPADIA OF 


MECHANICS. SECOND SERIES, Edited 
by PAUL N. HASLUCK, Editor of 
‘*Work,” and ‘ Building World.” With 
about 1,200 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


By 


| 

A List of Cassell & Company's List of 
New Volumes for the Spring Season 
will be sent post free on application. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., LONDON, 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


I. | 


Public | 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


BENJAMIN KIDD’S 


NEW BOOK. 


Principles of Western 
Civilisation. 


Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

Times.—“ The book, which is striking and masterful, 
must take high rank in English speculative literature, 
and will for years give rise to controversies. It is singu- 
larly rici: in original expressions, coined by the author, 
with reference to his own particular wants, yet certain 
to weld themselves in our literature.” 


THE 


SCENERY OF ENGLAND 


AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE. 
By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, 
F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. With numerous Illustrations, 
Diagrams, and Map. 8vo, 15s. net. 


Daily Graphic.—** Deserves the highest commendation. 
It is from beginning to end extremely interesting, and 
though it deals in great measure with scientific terms 
| and dates, it is so written that the uninitiated reader 

may run and read to his unbounded delight and advan- 
tage along every page of the work, The work 
is beautifully illustrated.” 








VICTOR HUGO CENTENARY. 


POEMS FROM VICTOR HUCO. 


Translated into English Verse by Sin GEORGE YOUNG. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


Atheneum.—“ Sir George Young has made his choice 
with excellent judgment, and his work is a valuable 
addition to our scanty stock of good verse translations 
from the French.” 


NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF 
TH E WoRKHKS OF 


William Makepeace Thackeray. 


Reprinted from the Ficst Editions. In Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. LATEST ADDITION : 


EsS MON D. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price ls. CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 
| THE CLOSE OF A GREAT WAR. By the Hon. J. W 


Fortescue. 
EDWARD FITZGERALD ON MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 
By C. W. James. 
WHO WROTE “ PARADISE LOST”? 
THE RULER OF TAROIKA. By Ley A. 
A TYPE OF THE TOWN. By Ernest G. Henham. 
| SAMUEL gy A and GEORGE *WEREDITH. 
| AN OBJECT aes 


THAT STRAIN A 
SIR Lt MOLESWORTH, and THE COLONIAL 


By 
By John Oxenham. 


REFORMERS. 
SHEPHERDING ON THE HILLS IN WINTER. 
- T. Palmer. 
THE LEGION OF THE LOST. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s.4d. Annual Subscription, post 
free, 16s. 
The MARCH NUMBER contains : 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


By W. GORDON McCABE. With Frontispiece Portrait 
and Facsimiles. 
“THE ROSE LIGHT LINGERED ON THE HILL.” 
By WINSTON ae author of “ Richard 


IN SAMOA WITH STEVENSON. By O. STRONG. 
Illustrated. 
MARCONI AND HIS TRANSATLANTIC SIGNAL. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General 
Interest. 





ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free,12s. 


The MARCH NUMBER contains: 
THE BOY RECRUITS. A long story trees in this 
number. By WILLIS B. HAWKINS 
THE QUEEN'S MESSENGER. Verse. “By TUDOR 
JENKS 
NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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The Literary Week. 


On Wednesday the Z'mes published a two-column appre- 
ciation of Victor Hugo by M. Paul Bourget, in French. 
M. Bourget suggests that Victor Hugo’s primary qualities 
were two—a marvellous gift of adaptation and /e don du 
verbe. There were some characteristically French speeches 
during the ceremony at the Panthéon. M. Georges Leygues 
eulogised the poet who had “clothed the French language 
with an incomparable splendour.” M. Leygues continued 
in this strain: “He is epic, like Homer, and tragic, like 
Eschylus. He has the harmony of Pindar, the freshness 
of Theocritus, the verve of Juvenal,” and ended with: “ In 
the name of the French Republic I salute the memory of 
the glorious poet who made thought more free, the father- 
land greater, and humanity better.” Here is a choice 
passage from M. Hanotaux’s speech: “ He died. A shiver, 
a murmur ran from individual to individual throughout the 
city, over the land, and across the entire world. The world 
rose up extending to him its laurels.” 


Vicror Hugo had a double. He was a hawker of pencils 
in the Latin quarter, and for some years enjoyed no small 
measure of reflected glory in virtue of his remarkable 
physical resemblance to the poet. The big fore- 
head, the disordered hair, and the bushy beard of the 
later Hugo were his also. So striking, indeed, was the like- 
ness that he was able to extend his income considerably 
by posing as model for most of the Hugo portraits of 
commerce painted in Paris in the ’70’s and early ’80’s. 
Even cheap photographers found him sufficiently realistic 
for their purpose. He had his part, too, in creating the 
Hugo legend. In those days, as is well known, the poet 
was often to be seen travelling on the top of an omnibus, 
even during the most inclement of weathers. A bour- 
geois, on reaching home at night, would tell his wife 
proudly: “To-night I came along with Victor Hugo!” 
Then, in response to his spouse’s exclamation of aston- 
ished incredulity, he would explain the momentous inci- 
dent thus: “Yes, it was quite by chance—on tke top of 
the omnibus. He shook hands with me!” It was the 
hawker of pencils. In the evening Victor Hugo’s double, 
discarding his wares, used to frequent the cafés of the 
Latin quarter. There it was kis custom graciously to 
accept refreshment of credulous strangers, who next day 
would be sure to boast to their friends that they had 
“stood drinks to Pére Hugo.” The double, too, was 
sometimes a marital excuse for unwontedly late hours. 
“How could I help it!” the aggrieved wife would be 
asked. “I was at the café. Victor Hugo came 
in and I offered him.a ‘bock.’ Then we talked literature. 
And you can understand that, with a man like him, it was 
not for me to get up and go first.” When Victor Hugo 
died his double suffered more than most. And he was 


debarred from the consolation of delivering a funeral 
oration. 

Mr. Wituiam Arcuer and Mr. Edwin O. Sachs are pre- 
paring a Handbook—or Blue Book—the purpose of which 
is to give those who are interested in the National Theatre 
question all the data necessary for the formation of a 
competent opinion on the subject. Communications should 
be addressed to 3, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

A Book, announced by Mr. Elkin Matthews, should save 
the editors of Literary Correspondence columns some 
trouble. It is called A Guide to the Best Historical Novels 
and Tales. 


A compLeTe German edition of the chief works of Ruskin 
is being prepared under the supervision of Herr Wilhelm 
Schélermann, who is also engaged upon a German transla- 
tion of Pater’s Renaissance. 

WE suppose there is a demand for bulky lives of living 
people. The supply, at any rate, is plentiful. A life of Lord 
Salisbury is the latest, “very copiously illustrated and 
containing much new matter.” 

In an amusing skit called ““ Who Wrote Paradise Lost!” 
in Macmillan’s Magazine, the writer comes to the conclu- 
sion that the real author of Paradise Lost was Oliver Crom- 
well, otherwise King Francis the Second. 


Mr. Srannore Spricc jasks us to deny the rumour that 
he intends to transfer his business to New York. He is 
about to open .a branch ,house in that city, but he has no 
intention of removing his headquarters from London. 

Mr. Murray will publish in April a book consisting of 
a series of letters written during the years 1725-29, 
by M. César de Saussure, a descendant of the French 
family of that name, wko came over to England for an 
educational visit, and wrote a continuous and detailed 
account of what he saw and did. The book is, in short, 
a description of London, its life and society two hundred 
years ago. After a residence of nearly five years in 
England M. de Saussure accompanied Lord Kinnoull on 
his Embassy to Constantinople. These letters wereshown 
to Voltaire, who, after reading them, wrote: “On ne peut 
trop remercier Mons. de Saussure de la bonté qu'il a eue 
de préter un ouvrage si amusant et si utile.” 

Cuar.es Dickens, when he became famous, was beset.’ 
with MSS. by literary tyros anxious to have kis advice. 
“T can assure you,” he says, in a letter dated 1847, “that. 
if-I read one-fifth part of what is sent to me in this way 
I should be able to do little, if anything, else.” But, 
despite many calls on his time, strangers again and again 
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approached him suceessfully. To Mr. W. P. Snow he 
said, in ‘a.letter soon to come under tke hammer: “i have 
reason to be very earnest in advising you to abandon all 
thoughts of literature as a pursuit, and in expressing to 
you my firm conviction that if you do not you will devote 
yourself to a life of misery, heart-ache, disappointment, 
and regret. Whether the substance of your book be true 
or fictitious is nothing to the purpose. If you cannot 
vrace truth in the narration, and have not the faculty of 
telling it in writing, you should leave it untold, or leave 
it to the chance of being told by someone else. If it 
were a reason for writing that what is written is true, 
surely there is nothing to prevent the whole civilised 
world from becoming authors, inasmuch as, every man, 
woinan, and child has some truthful experience, and 
might, on such a plea, rush into print with it. . . . 
The sad consequences that flow from a mistaken trade 
present themselves frequently before me in_ terrible 
shapes.” Snow replied in a letter of “ manly feeling.” To 
another literary aspirant Dickens wrote: “Tke only addi- 
tional piece of advice I can give you is to concentrate on 
this pursuit all the patience that would be required in all 
the other pursuits of this world put together, and to lay 
your account with having it tried.” 

Tux week there was offered for sale at the Mart the 
lease of Syon House, Isleworth, the school whereto Shelley 
went in 1802, as a lad of ten, and to which he makes allu- 
sion in the dedicatory prelude to “ The Revolt of Islam.” 
An interesting question relating to this period of his life 
remains to this day unanswered. In later years the poet 
wrote an “ Essay on Friendship,” transcribed by Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg, in which he speaks of “a boy about my 
own age, of a character eminently generous, brave, and 
ventle the being for whom I first experienced 
the sacred sentiments of friendship.” Hogg maintains that 
without question Shelley had in mind a companion at Syon 
House and not Eton. Among his school companions at 
Isleworth were Captain Thomas Medwin, Sir John Rennie, 
and a sensitive Sugsex lad mentioned by name in Rennie’s 
Autobiography. To neither Medwin nor Rennie can the 
Essay have been addressed ; but possibly—probably even— 
the Sussex boy of strange disposition and poor health is he 
with whom Shelley formed his first “elevated and imagi- 
native ” attachment. 

We have still to wait, it seems, for Mrs. Gallup’s reply 
to her critics. In the article she contributes to the March 
number of the Pall Mall Magazine Mrs. Gallup disap- 
points us with a general account of her work, and a good 
deal of downright padding. One of her statements, how- 
ever, reveals her mind. “ As intimated at the beginning, 
the value of anything I could say upon the Bacon-Shake- 
speare controversy resolves itself into a question of fact— 
Have I found a cypher, and has it been correctly applied ? 
I repeat, the question is out of the realm of literary com- 
parisons altogether. Literary probabilities or improbabili- 
ties have no longer any bearing, and their discussion has 
become purely agitations of the air: the sole question is— 
Whiat are the facts?” The question is “ out of the realm 
of literary comparisons altogether.” The microscope and 
the alphabet, between them, are to settle the business, and 


the result will be communicated to Mr.. Sidney Lee, Mr. ° 


Andrew Lang, and the whole body of literary students in 
due course! But even Mrs. Gallup would concede, we sup- 
pose, that Lord Bacon was a literary man using a cypher, 


and not a cypherist blundering into immortal composition. 


Bensamin Swirt writes “snortingly,” as one might say 
in conversation, on “ Philistinism” in the new and comely 
Scottish Art and Letters. 
for liberty to the artist. 


His plea is the familiar one 
Our own feeling is that the 
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propriety of giving an artist his head depends entirely on 
what that head contains. Brains and honesty will Justify 
almost anything. The evil of “decadence,” as jt js 
called, lies with the camp-followers, and, in the nature of 
things, the camp-followers of brilliant decadence are a 
thousand times more dangerous than the camp-followers 
of brilliant convention. They need to be watched. With 
this reservation we can sympathise with Benjamin Swift 
in his wrathful remark that “it is am evil day when 
artists seek to conciliate rather than dominate the great 
intellectual plebs who have so poor a conception of Art's 
purposes, and for the sake of concession and compromise 
convert their own brains into a public poor-house of 
effete ideas. It is better to be an image-breaker than 
builder of wooden images!” 


We attempt elsewhere to define the position, as 4 
scholar and a writer, of the late Dr. Gardiner. He was 
a writer whose works emerged for the most part volume 
by volume, and his appeal to tke general reader was 
rarely, perhaps never, instant. Anyone who wishes, how- 
ever, to understand his qualities could not do better thar: 
obtain his small book, What Gunpowder Plot Was, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longmans in 1897. It was a brilliant 
answer to Father Gerard’s What Was Gunpowder Plot! 
Father Gerard had attacked, very effectively, the tradi 
tional account of the Plot, and he claimed also to have 
established probable grounds for the opinion that the 
Minister of the day, Cecil, nursed the Plot for purposes 
of kis own. Referring to both books, we remarked at the 
time: “We can only say that, having men from Father 
Gerard’s book filled with assurance that, whatever did 
actually happen, the general course of the traditional 
narrative, at any rate, was henceforth incredible, we have 
his adversary’s reply with our uprooted notions once 
more upright and hearty.” A feature of Dr. Gardiner's 
examination of the subject which must have been accept 
able to his Catholic opponent was his tribute to the con- 
spirators, of whom he wrote: “ No candid person can, | 
imagine, rise from the perusal of these sentences | Winter's 
confession] without having his estimate of the character 
of the conspirators raised. There is no conscious assulli)- 
tion of high qualities, but each touch as it comes 
strengthens the belief that the men concerned in the Plot 
were patient and loyal, brave beyond the limits of ordi- 
nary bravery, and utterly without selfish aims.” Dr. 
Gardiner’s work stood alone. It kad the magisterial 
quality of absolute thoroughness, and in its substance 
it out-distanced the powers of nearly every critic. 


~~ 


We have frequently of late deplored American methods 
of literary advertising. But what shall we say to the 
following, which we clip from the Westminster Gazette: 

IS MODERN POETRY READ? 

“One of the largest and most representative book- 
sellers in town are taking 200 Corres of ‘ Utysszs.’ This, 
they say, is three times as many as they would have taken 
of anew poem by Tennyson, four times as many 4s for 
one by Swinburne, six times as many as for one by 
Browning.” —Daily Express. 


The Daily Express ought not to print such twaddle, but 
in adopting it Mr. Lane has shown even less discreti0! 
Such an advertisement reduces the publishing of new poetry 
to a farce—a farce, however, which does not amuse. he 
grammar of the advertisement might, at any rate, be 
correct. 
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was certainly not attractive. - In the March Cornhill Lady 
Grove returns to the attack with an article on “Social 
Solecisms ” in which, after professing herself unrepentant, 
che deals with a number of habits of speech in a way which 
ve find to be on the whole less irritating, though some 
of her views are strong and peculiar. She is for pro- 


» mneing coffee corfy, but finds it difficult to do so now 
yiturally : 


A highly refined writer of fiction will, in depicting 
his low-life scenes, make his barbarians say, I’m orf. 
And when one sees the word spelt like that as a sign 
of the coarseness and ignorance of the character, the 
writer has betrayed his own hideous, mincing mispro- 
nuncietion of the word, which the ruffian has enunciated 
quite as it should be. 


It is perhaps not worth while to argue whether corfy 
is desirable or correct, since it is certainly become impos- 
ible. Here is one of Lady Grove’s caustic passages : 


Some self-respecting pieces of furniture would, I am 
sure, resent being called, and refuse to recognise them- 
selves, under certain names. It must, for instance, have 
been remarked by every observant person the partiality 
that certain people have for the word “couch.” Does not 
“couch” raise up in the mind’s eye the horsehair atroci- 
tes of the lodging-house and the country inn—in com- 
pany with a “chiffonier,” ‘a mysterious meuble I have 
never identified, but occasionally heard of—and seem 
utterly inapplicable to one’s own reposeful sofas? Why, 
too, does the word “ mirror” sound so out of place, when 
the more cumbersome double-barrelled “ looking-glass ” 
sounds quite appropriate? An “easy-chair” is used by 
the same people who talk about a “couch,” and the room 
conjured up by anyone using the expression has quite 
a different aspect from one containing “ arm-chairs.” 
Among their household goods there will be knife- 
sharpeners “for table use”; “rests” for the carving 
knife and fork; basket-mats under the dishes, which 
will blossom out into d’oyleys underneath the cake at 
tea, and everywhere, when possible, on smart occasions 
paper-lace mats. Glass shades on every possible and 
impossible object, coloured wine-glasses, “jingles” on 
the chimney-piece, plates hung on the wall (an abomina- 
tion), fans put to the same incongruous use, basket cake- 
holders, of course. Lamps with voluminous shades, that 
are left in the room in the day-time, and in the summer 
time “ grate decorations.” 


One of Lady Grove’s best points is her remark: “ It 
clways strikes me as a little jarring when people talk 
‘9 one about ‘your husband’ or ‘your wife.” It is 
jarring, though it might be difficult to say why. Lady 
OVE SAYS: 


_ as it in Thackeray’s Book of Snobs where Jones, hav- 
ig married “Lady Dulcima Tomnoddy,” is greeted by 
Smith after the marriage with the hearty inquiry, “ Well, 
Jones, and how’s your wife?” returns the cold response, 
‘Do you refer to Lady Dulcima?” and is scored off, as 
the raconteur thinks, by the reply, “Oh, I thought she 
was your wife?” But although Jones showed question- 
able taste in his method of snubbing Smith, I can quite 
understand Jones’s feeling of annoyance. If a person 
has got @ name, it is just as well to use it when inquiring 
after him, and it savours of the cottage, condescension, 
and the Lady Bountiful when you insist upon the rela- 
honship of and to the person you are addressing. 

Iv the same magazine “ An Old Fogey” draws an enter- 
‘uming contrast between tke club or Bohemian life of 
today and that of twenty-five years ago. Tea-planting 
i Assain during that period had obliterated his memory 
— ve erful and free-and-easy intercourse of his youth, 
Fee wand he sorely misses the old joviality and facile 
a ae: The men who sat with clay pipes and 
" mers of spirits before them have departed. “And 
iow they talked! Tkey were the last survivors, some of 
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them, of a great conversational age, a time when men 
met together as they used to do in the days of Addison 
and in the days of Johnson, as in those of Scott and 
Hazlett, for the purpose of exchanging ideas. It is a 
custom that seems to have vanished while I have been 
growing tea in Assam.” Invited by a modern young man 
to dine with “The Jolly Beggars,” he was surprised to 
find that the entertainment was to take place, not in a 
tavern in the Fleet Street region, but in the Byzantine 
Saloon of the Megatherium Hotel. Counting, however, on 
a rollicking evening, he went, and was surprised to find 
himself in a company of four kundred evening-dressed 
folks of both sexes. The guests of the evening were Pro- 
fessor Chumpchop, tke author of a treatise on the dietetic 
peculiarities of the Marquesas Islanders, and a lady covered 
with diamonds, who, he ascertained, was a popular writer 
of fiction. At home, he soon discovered, “The Jolly 
Beggars” lived in an atmosphere of Philistine calm. It 
is not, perhaps, difficult to identify “The Jolly Beggars.” 


From New York: 


Literary Boston is just now seriously discussing the 
question whether a poet to be of long-lived fame must 
be moral. 

* + - 

Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole is engaged in revising and 
enlarging his bibliography of Omar Khayyam for a new 
edition of his Multivariorum Edition of The Rubaiyat, 
which will be brought out this spring by L. C. Page and 
Company. Mr. Dole, whose address is Jamaica Plain, 
Masss., will be grateful for any information regarding new 
material for this work, such as new editions in English 
and foreign languages, magazine articles, and the like. 

° * * 

_ The publishers of The Man with the Rake will give 
$250 for the best and brightest review, notice, or criticism 
of the book (friendly or otherwise), to consist of not less 
than five hundred, nor more than five hundred and fifty 
words. This amount will be paid to the successful com- 
petitor on March 31, 1902, by a certified check. 


THERE may even be those among our readers who will 
unkindly seek to identify the hero of the following pas- 
sage : 

I have lately made the acquaintance of a leading 
member of the new school. He is a very active person, 
who has founded a number of literary clubs. The at- 
tention of the world is not infrequently invited to ‘his 
doings. “Mr. Vincent Ropemin will preside at the 
monthly House Dinner of the Asterisk Club on Thurs- 
day.” “Mr. Vincent Ropemin will read a paper before 
the Society of Typewriters on Literary Copyright in 
Venezuela, with special reference to the rights of British 
authors.” “Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Ropemin gave a de- 
lightful reception at their charming home in Brompton 
Crescent the other day. The pretty rooms were crowded 
with literary and theatrical celebrities, among whom I 
noticed, ete. The hostess looked lovely in pale blue 
with sequin trimmings.” “Mr. Ropemin informs us 
that his latest journalistic venture, the Ladies’ Rattle, is 
proving a phenomenal success.” “Mr. Ropemin has 
gone to Constantinople to work up the materials for his 
new novel on the subject of the Empress Theodora.” 
With all these preoccupations, Mr. Ropemin is not @ 
vivacious companion. He is a wearied gentleman, pre- 
maturely bald and grey, with anxious eyes, and he pre- 
sides at the sparkling entertainments just alluded to 
with all the gaiety of a mute at a funeral. When I 
dine with him in seriows state at Brompton, with a 
grizzled bejewelled lady on my right hand, and on my 
left the portly wife of Sir Haverstock Hill, that noted 
City magnate, I realise that many — have changed 
since I left England when Lord Beaconsfiei@ was Consul. 


“More respectable, but a great deal duller,” is “Old 
Fogey’s” judgment on the new Bohemians, comparing 
them with the old. We have heard that judgment before, 
and never saw reason to dispute it. 


c 
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Som literary grievances which were unavoidably crowded 
out of our issue last week are interesting. “A. G.” 
writes from Worcester : 


It seems to me a real grievance that publishers should 
be compelled to gift the British Museum, the Bodleian, 
Oxford, the University Library, Cambridge, the Advo- 
cates’ Library, Edinburgh, and a College, Dublin, 
with one copy each of every book they publish. Not 
merely is a special tax imposed thereby on a particular 
trade for the supposed benefit of society at large, but the 
librarians, being allowed no discretion as to what they 
house and catalogue, are obliged to store up and per- 
petuate, at great and unremunerative expenditure of public 
funds, much utterly worthless literature, at great strain 
also on the resources of their institutions. The result is, 
no doubt, a set of complete reference libraries of English 
books, if the public freely availed itself of the boon, but 
there is no reason why the publishing fraternity should 
provide it, even if, as is argued, they know beforehand 
the obligation they will have to incur. 


This is an old contention; but we are not aware that the 
grievance rankles continuously in the breasts of pub- 
liskers. The advantages seem to us to be great, and if 
the disadvantages accumulate unduly, they will probably 
suggest a better remedy than could be devised on the 
spur of the moment. The work of deciding what ought 
to be kept and what rejected would probably be in itself 
both expensive and onerous; for were a system of selec- 
tion adopted nearly every book would still have to be 
brought under examination. 


Bibliographical. 


We are threatened with yet another book on Dante and 
the Divina Commedia, this time by Mr. Payling Wright. 
The subject, evidently, is inexhaustible. It was only the 
other day that Mr. Paget Toynbee gave us his Studies and 
Researches in Dante, and some of us have still to master 
The Teachings of Dante as expounded by Mr. Charles 
Allen Dinsmore, an American writer, and published 
recently by Messrs. Constable. The English literature 
concerning Dante is indeed becoming rather too biga thing 
even for the enthusiasts. Even during the last decade, 
how many additions have been made to it! I will name 
only some of them. In 1900—W. VY. Vernon's Readings 
in the Paradiso, following up his Readings in the Inferno 
(1894), Rose E. Selfe’s With Dante in Paradise, and 
K.. G. Gardner's Dante’s Ter Heavens. In 1899—E. Wil- 
son’s Dante Interpreted, and J. F. Hogan’s Dante Alighieri. 
In 1898—R. A. Cote’s Dante’s Garden, C. M. Phillimore’s 
Dante at Ravenna, and Karl Witte’s ssays on Dante. In 
1897—L. O. Kuhn’s Nature in Dante’s Divina Commedia, 
and a Defence of the Divina Commedia by W. Flower. 
In 1896—E. Moore’s Studies in Dante. In 1895— 
A. J. Butler’s Dante’s Time and Work, H. Delsner’s Dante 
and Modern Thought, and C. Tomlinson’s Dante, Beatrice. 
and the Divina Commedia. In 1893—Lacy A. Paton’s 
Character of Dante as Revealed in His Writings, and G. A. 
Scartazzini’s Companion to Dante. During the same 
period we have had new editions of the books on Dante by 
Dean Plumptre, Mrs. Oliphant, J. A. Symonds, and W. T. 
Harris (The Spiritual Sense of Dante's Divina Commedia), 
to say nothing of the new editions of English translations 
of the Works. 

I see some worthy person has been writing an additional 
stanza for the National Anthem, to be sung on the occasion 
of the Coronation. Is not this sort of thing too obviously 
a part of the duty of the Poet Laureate—a member of the 
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Royal Household, and emphatically Laureate to the Crown) 
It will be remembered that no less renowned a Laureate 
than Lord Tennyson wrote, by Royal request, two stanzas 
which were sung as part of “God Save the Queen” at q 
State concert in connection with the Princess Royal's mar. 
riage. These were printed in the Z'imes of January 2 
1858, and, being little known, may here be quoted: © 


God bless our Prince and Bride! 
God keep their lands allied, 
God save the Queen! 
Clothe them with righteousness, 
Crown them with happiness, 
Them with all blessings bless, 
God save the Queen. 


Fair fall this hallow’d hour, 
Farewell our England’s flower, 
God save the Queen! 
Farewell, fair rose of May! 

Let both the peoples say, 
God bless thy marriage-day, 
God bless the Queen. 


These are not so very brilliant that Mr. Austin could not 
equal them if he tried. 

The new edition of the Works of Ruskin which Mr. 
George Allen has in preparation is to be supervised, it 
seems, by Mr. E. T. Cook, “ under” Mr. A. D. 0. Wedder- 
buen, K.C. The word I quote may, in view of Mr. Cook's 
well-known capacity as a littérateur, and, in particular, of 
his Studies in Ruskin (1890), strike some people as 
singular. Mr. Wedderburn, however, has been a devoted 
Ruskinite from his youth up. He wrote an appendix to 
St. Mark’s Rest (1877-84), but is best known, of course, as 
the editor of Arrows of the Chace, a collection of Ruskin’s 
letters to newspapers (1880), and as the editor of On the 
Old Road, a collection of magazine articles by Ruskin 
(1885). It is pleasant to see that he retains his old interest 
in Ruskin, who, one is reminded, wrote a preface to Mr. 
E. T. Cook’s Popular Handbook to the National Gallery, 
in which “the Master” is freely and intelligently quoted. 

When French writers pay us the compliment of dis- 
cussing any of our men of letters, they sometimes show 
themselves a little singular in their choice of subjects. 
Their latest selection is “le poéte Edward Young,” whose 
Night Thoughts thrilled its author's contemporaries, but is, 
I should say, rarely handled nowadays by the English 
reader. A more acceptable selection was that made a few 
years ago by the Frenchman who produced a biographical 
and critical study of “Seasens’” Thomson—the most 
elaborate that has been given to the world. Even Thom- 
son, perhaps, is not much read in these times, bui at least 
he has more vitality than Young. 

The graceful sonnet which Mr. Watts-Dunton has just 
addressed to Mr. George Meredith, and which appeared the 
other day in the Saturday Review, reminds me that 
Mr. Meredith has not received many poetical celebrations. 
The compiler of The Poet's Praise recalls to us Robert 
Buchanan’s couplet in The Outcast ° 


George Meredith might serve my turn 
For thoughts that breathe and words that burp. 


But that is not very much of a tribute. 

The resemblances between the titles of novels and of plays 
are becoming more and more numerous. “ Cwesar's Wife 
is the name of a piece to be performed at Wyndhams 
Theatre; and As Cesar’s Wife is that of a story which 
Mr. John Long published last week. Again, Messrs 
Hurst and Blackett announce a tale to be entitled The 
Silent Battle, and “The Silent Battle” was the title of a 
drama produced some years ago at the Criterion. 

Tue BookworRM. 
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Humour—Old in Bottle. 


The Comedies of Aristophanes. (Frogs, Ecclesiazusae). Edited, 
translated, and explained by Benjamin Bickley Rogers. 
(Bell. 15s.) 


Tuts, though the first volume to appear, will ultimately 
make the fifth of the series of six volumes in which Mr. 
Rogers renders, annotates, and expounds the comedies of 
Aristophanes; and if the succeeding volumes are as good 
as this, Mr. Rogers will have done much towards the 
purging of the sins of the old “ Bohn’s series.” His verse 
translation runs easily, with a nice appreciation of the 
varying metres, and is often so close to the original that 
for many lines together the English is within a hair's 
breadth of the Greek. Of the ease of his verse we shall give 
examples incidentally. His notes too—and Aristophanes 
require as many notes as will be needed by the book of a 
Drury Lane pantomime if it is recovered and issued two 
thousand years hence—are adequate for everyone who has 
the framework of the matter in his mind. And the intro- 
ductions tell one—given the same condition—as much as 
one need know of the dates and circumstances of the 
productions. Indeed, the process by which Mr. Rogers 
proves the production of the Ecclesiazusae to have taken 
place a year earlier than is usually supposed, is an admir- 
able instance of close historical reasoning. Altogether this 
volume gives the promise of a complete “crib ” to Aristo- 
phanes, which will take very high rank in the list of 
English commentaries and translations. 

We use the word “crib” with intention; for it is 
scarcely likely that this translation will ever be more than 
the stick to the scholar who has already enough Greek to 
make a crutch. The average English reader who has 
missed a classical education resents the effort of shifting 
his point of view from the Engiand of to-day to the 
Athens of the fourth century s.c., with its political 
squabbles, of which he knows not the import. He would 
not understand the jests, gibes, and parodies, and a joke 
which has to be explained in half a column of close print 
loses its sparkle in the decanting. From the modern 
reader's standpoint the Aristophanic comedies are made up, 
roughly speaking, of four elements. First, there is the 
obscenity. We place this first, because Attic comedy 
originated in the Phailic songs, and an Athenian 
audience was conservative enough to insist on the 
maintenance of the tradition. And when Aristo- 
phanes—in the Clouds and the Birds—tried to cheat 
them of this element, he failed to win the prize. 
But there is nothing morbid about this obsce- 
uty; it is frank and elementary, and persists to- 
day in chalk upon blank walls. Moreover it must be 
tmembered that, at least in the days of Aristophanes, 
women were not present at comic performances. On this 
point, which has been disputed, Mr. Rogers in his com- 
mentary is clear and conclusive. Secondly, the Aristo- 
phanic comedies are spattered with skits and parodies of 
contemporary philosophers and poets. These the modern 
reader can hardly be expected to enjoy, for such wit must 
Come pat to the occasion and be seen on the instant. But 
does it not illustrate the high and universal level of culture 
in Athens that the whole male population could laugh at a 
‘wisted line from a play of ASschylus, hold their sides at a 
‘aricature of the views of Socrates, and appreciate the 
pushing of Euripides’ peculiarities to absurdity ? Can you 
imagine an audience of Englishmen drawn from all classes 
Which wonld show such intimate knowledge of contem- 
nag philosophy and poetry, recognising on the instant 
; inverted Herbert Spencer or the exaggerated feet of Mr. 
Stephen Phillips? The Athenians, of course, had not so 
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much to read as we. But they had much of import to see 
and hear, and they pondered and remembered. Thirdly, 
Aristophanes gives the modern reader the most intimate 
glimpses into the life of his time, the comings and goings 
of the citizens, the household ways, the characters of the 
city—for everybody knew everybody else in Athens—the 
obverse and personal side of the public life of the moment. 
But here again the English reader is rather helpless with- 
out the framework of knowledge drawn from graver 
historians. There is, however, a fourth element in the 
comedies, appearing less in some and more in others. It 
is the humour which taps the very springs of human 
nature and society, and is curiously the same without 
reference to time or place, whether it occur in the theatre 
at Athens or at the Savoy Theatre, Strand, London, W.C. 
And if the English reader wishes to trace this persistent 
element through twenty and more centuries he cannot do 
better than read the Heclesiazuse—the Women’s Parlia- 
ment. The element of obscenity is there in full measure, 
but Mr. Rogers has veiled it in translation so deftly that 
only a glance at the opposite page—on which the Greek is 
conveniently printed—reveals the fulness of its presence. 
This is on the whole the most modern, so to say, of the 
comedies of Aristophanes; for the idea of the dominance 
of Woman is somehow claimed by the present age, which 
forgets that the intellectual copyright of Aristophanes has 
not yet expired. Anyhow, stripped of the eternal element 
of obscenity and the casual elements of contemporary 
parodies and manners, the Keclesiazuse has that undying 
element of fun which the inversion of the sexes provides, 
which in our day has given us Besant’s Revolt of Man 
and the Savoy Princess Ida. You may fill the list from 
the intervening centuries. 

The play, in parts, might have been written yesterday. 
Praxagora—the leading lady—is the New Woman of 
Athens. She induces her fellow-women to assume false 
beards, steal their husband’s clothes, and occupy the Pnyx, 
which was the Athenian House of Parliament. Here she 
makes a speech to prove that things are grossly bungled 
by men, who never know their own minds. 

I move that now the womankind be asked 
To rule the State. In our own homes, ye know, 
They are the managers and rule the house. 


Praxagora is at first most conservative in her estimate of 
women’s ways—an estimate which Mr. Rogers thus 
tempers to the English reader: 


They bake their honied cheesecakes as of old ; 
They victimise their husbands, as of old ; 
They still secrete their lovers, as of old ; 
They buy themselves sly dainties, as of old ; 
They love their wine unwatered, as of old ; 
They like a woman’s pleasure, as of old ; 
Then let us, gentlemen, give up to them 
The helm of State, and not concern ourselves, 
Nor pry, nor question what they mean to do; 
But let them really govern, knowing this, 
The statesman-mothers never will neglect 
Their soldier-sons. And then a soldier's rations 
Who will supply so well as she who bare him ? 
For ways and means none can excel a woman. 
It must be remembered that Praxagora wears her beard 
and speaks as a man. Can you not imagine an English- 
woman of to-day speaking those concluding lines about— 
well, the Remount department? And then comes the 
touch which no comic writer could ever resist. The 
chorus of women in beards sings : 
Get we our tickets, and 
Sit we together, an 
Choose the front rows. 
Vote we whatever our 
Sisters propose. 
Our sisters / my wits are gone gleaning ! 
Our “ brothers,” of course, was my meaning. 
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But when the rule of woman is established, Praxagora’s 
conservatism vanishes. Free love (on the woman’s side) 
is instituted, and, as the ladies ingenuously argue, no 
youth would wantonly beat an old man under the new 
system for fear of being disrespectful to his father, so that 
the innovation will make for order. But reciprocity 
between the sexes is not complete. Here is the decree of 
the Woman's Parliament—again discreetly veiled by the 
translator : 


Be it enacted, please to listen, you, 

By us the ladies : if a youth would woo 

A maiden, he must first his duty do 

By some eld beldame ; if the youth refuse 
Then may the beldames lawful violence use 
And drag him in, in any way they choose. 


Now this enactment might lead—it does lead—to the 
greatest embarrassment, such as could hardly be adapted to 
our own stage. But the underlying and undying humour of 
the situation appeals. Here agaia is, perhaps, the most 
modern touch of the earliest play that noted the eternal 
war of the sexes. A maid enters: 


But tell me, ladies, where my master is ? 
I mean the husband of my honoured mistress. 


There is no living husband of a prominent wife who does 
not dread to hear that line. And if Mr. Gilbert or Captain 
Basil Hood invented another Women’s Parliament we will 
wager that neither of them could resist the temptation to 
write it. 

Finally, we wish to congratulate Mr. Rogers on his 
adequate and altogether admirable presentation of a classic 
in modern dress. This volume will find its rest on the 
handy shelf of every scholar who is lucky enough to acquire 
it; and we rejoice to learn that the materials for the com- 
panion volumes are ready. 


= 


Philosophy Made Easy. 
Principles of Western Civilisation. By Benjamin Kidd. 

(Macmillan. 15s. net.) 

Tue reader who proposes to accompany Mr. Kidd through 
his new work must gird up his loins for an ambitious 
journey. Of this the title gives due warning, and though 
Principles of Western Civilisation is introduced to us as 
“ the first volume of a system of evolutionary philosophy,” 
we very soon learn that this does not indicate that it will 
be concerned with the mere outlines of the system, or with 
the ascertainment of the first principles upon which it is 
to be based. All that it appears to mean is that Mr. Kidd 
finds the writing of evolutionary philosophy a congenial 
occupation, from which he has no intention of desisting. 
We have every confidence in Mr. Kidd’s industry: our only 
fear is that he should find that he has left himself no 
fresh worlds to conquer. For he has already summed up 
the significance of human history. We are already far on 
our journey when the first dim glimmer of monotheism 
reveals itself te us in ancient Egypt, and we are still some 
way from our goal when the Standard Oil Trust astonishes 
us with its lurid glare. When Mr. Kidd finally leaves us we 
are in full career “ towards the future.” It is a long road, 
and at every step we are reminded that we are in the 
throes of a “cosmic stress.” But we get along, upon the 
whole, with surprising ease, thanks to that best of all path- 
finders, a biological principle. 

Mr. Kidd’s main argument may be stated in a few words. 
The progress of man is an evolutionary development, 
effected by the working of the Principle of Natural Selee- 
tion. Now 


the very essence of the principle is that it must act 
in the manner in which it produces the most effective 
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results. It must act through the medium of the largest 
numbers. The’ qualities in favour of which it must, jn 
the long-run, consistently discriminate are those which 
most effectively subserve the interests of the large 
majority. Yet this majority in the processes of life exp 
never be in the present. It is always, of necessity, the 
majority which constitutes the long roll of the yet unbom 
generations. 


Consequently, the type of social structure, which is “naty. 
rally selected,” is that which most efficiently subserves the 
interests of this majority in the future, that which has, jn 
Mr. Kidd’s language, the greatest “ projected efficiency,” 
But before this valuable quality of “ projected efficiency” 
can be successfully cultivated we have to attain toa state 
of “military efficiency,” and throughout the process of 
this attainment it is the present which reigns supreme. In 
ancient Greece and Rome the “ ascendency of the present” 
was absolute, for the goal of the times was military eff- 
ciency. But Europe, throughout the Christian era, has 
been the battlefield of the present and the future. Unfor. 
tunately, the present has generally had the better of it, 
though it has had an occasional mauvais quart dheure in 
the course of the “cosmic stress.” But the contest has 
provided a long succession of “remarkable spectacles,” 
whose true significance has at length dawned upon the 
evolutionary philosopher. But even -he has his limita. 
tions, and “the spectacle- which presents itself at the 
present day is one which waits for the scientific 
imagination of the historian of the future to do full justice 
to it.” Pending his appearance, the scientific imagination 
of the evolutionary philosopher of the present proceeds to 
do what it can in the way of description : 


It is that of the hosts of the great army of progress 
which has fought the hard-won battles of Liberalism in 
the past, of that army upon which rest the sole hope 
and promise of Western Liberalism in the future, of tha: 
cause whose very life in the past has been the inner 
knowledge that the meaning of Liberalism is, in tae Irs 
resort, the meaning of that system of life which has me 
down in Western history from the beg'nning of our era— 
standing grim, silent, scornful before the professors who 
know only the materialistic interpretation of history. 
It is an army which moves not. Restive, sullen, majest, 
it waits for the restatement of its faith in other terms. 


It need wait no longer. Mr. Kidd has thundered forth 
“Projected efficiency!” as who should say, “Quick 
march!” and the faith of the grim, silent, scornful, restive, 
sullen, majestic army is restated. al ’ 

A principle so “cosmic” deserves examination. We 
have seen that Mr. Kidd derives it in the first instance from 
Natural Selection, and proceeds to apply it as a formus 
to interpret past history and anticipate future develop 
ments. It thus becomes susceptible of a double test—! 
its source and in its results—and it appears to us that 1! 
is liable to a double refutation. 

“We may go so far as to say,” Mr. Kidd tells us: 









































that under the law of Natural Selection x, the 
interests of the individual in those adjustments — 
able to itself,” which filled so large a place in the a 
of the early Darwinians, have actually no place, oe 
in so far as they are included in, and have contributed ™ 
this larger end in the future. 









But to say this, is to render natural selection the — 
unintelligible, end, therefore, the most unnatural of & 
things. For the individual which is fittest to survive me 
which is therefore selected by nature, is necessarily if 
enjoying some present advantage in the struggle for - 
We cannot explain the development of the eye by or 
selection unless we can show that even in its first ra 
rudimentary form it was of practical utility to 1's el 
It was this immediate present utility which must bie 
determined the persistence of the “ variation” from W?" 
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it sprang, not the services which it was destined to render 
to generations unborn, who might use it to read the works 
of Mr. Kidd. It is only by means of the interests of the 
present that natural selection can subserve the interests of 
the future; but Mr. Kidd speaks of the “necessarily in- 
jerent antagonism involved between the principles govern- 
ing the two classes of interests.” 

‘And Mr. Kidd’s principle appears to us to break down in 

application, for it leads him to falsify history. The great 
bulk of his book consists of a historical account in which 
everything is deduced from his initial formula. There is 
no easier way Of writing history, but there is none more 
fallacious. It leads Mr. Kidd to see the sole secret of the 
suecess of Rome in her exclusiveness, and to dismiss all 
those strongly opposed tendencies which were far more 
characteristic of her with the airy phrase, “ But this was 
not the real spirit of Rome.” It leads him to say, with 
vague thought ill-matched to emphatic expression, “ it was 
{he present that had reasoned in “Greek philosophy. . 
It was the present which had found intellectual 
shelter for its vices under the name of Epicurus.” Worst 
of all, it leads him to treat as reactionaries many of the 
ereatest contributors to the cause of progress, for no better 
reason than that their ideals will not square with his per- 
sistent formula. 

Mr. Kidd’s new work, like his former one, will no doubt 
enjoy a considerable popularity. He is a painstaking and 
industrious writer, and he treats of subjects which are of 
interest to everyone. And his very faults will probably 
continue to contribute to his success. His thought is 
shallow, and its presentment plausible ; he dresses it in 
formule which constant repetition fixes firmly in the 
mind; he adorns it with much rhetoric, and makes 
strenuous assertion of its novelty and profound significance. 
The reader will find his notions already fashioned to a 
shape convenient for quotation, and can wander through 
his diffuse paragraphs without ever submitting to the 
strain imposed on the mind by subtle or unfamiliar pro- 
cesses of thought. It is philosophy made easy, for which 
there is always sure to be a ready market. 


The Idea of God. 


leaders of Religious Thought in the Nineteenth Century. 
By Sidney Herbert Mellone. (London and Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 6s. net.) 


It may fairly, we think, be reckoned among the healthy 
signs of progress and expansion in modern philosophical 
thought that it is no longer impossible, or even difficult, 
to discuss the bases of religious belief with equanimity 
and freedom. There was a time, not so very far remote, 
when well-meaning people, who desired to consider them- 
selves, and to be considered by others, as “religious,” 
‘irank with a certain apprehension and ‘suspicion from 
aything like rational and scientific analysis of the foun- 
dations of their faith ; any such process seemed to savour 
of irreverence, to suggest, indeed, “the thin end of the 
wedge” of scepticism. Nor was this unintelligent attitude 
confined to any single sect or following. It infected the 
whole body of believers, the Independent not less than the 
Catholic; and it probably did more in its time to divert 
the younger generation from religious interests than any 
indirect apathy or direct opposition. For the last century 
has been marked, above all things, by the spirit of inquiry, 
and beliefs and convictions which were unable to with- 
stand inquiry have been inevitably subjected to rather 
rough treatment. Truth, it has been gradually under- 


rea is not likely to avoid or withdraw from investiga- 
on. 
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That this sort of prevarication is now almost at an end 
the philosophical and religious literature of the last ten 
years abundantly suggests ; and the thoughtful, sane, and 
stimulating little volume before us is another evidence of 
the reasonable, critical spirit in which problems of 
faith are now discussed by those who are directly respon- 
sible for the religious education of the people. The author 
is a Presbyterian minister; he examines in mental and 
moral philosophy in the University of St. Andrews; and 
the book itself is the outcome of a series of lectures 
delivered at an unsectarian institution in Pennsylvania. 
With the particular application of various theories we 
have nothing to do; the interests of the AcApEMy are, 
of course, essentially literary, and it is no part of our 
duty to discuss the rivalries of tenet and dogma. Indeed, 
Mr. Mellone fortunately frees us from any such necessity. 
The cardinal merits of his book, and those for which we 
particularly desire to commend it, are its scholarly and 
ethical breadth of view and its freedom from anything 
like sectarian or partisan animus. It is a book that deals 
philosophically and logically with the central problem of 
religious thought, and it may be read with interest and 
profit by students of any class or persuasion whatsoever. 
Being very concise and closely-argued, it makes in certain 
passages rather strenuous demands upon the attention 
and intelligence of the reader, but it is never really diffi- 
cult or crabbed. It puts an interesting and far-reaching 
argument in vigorous and compact language, and contains 
in a modest space considerable material for thought and 
discussion. 

The theme of the book is the idea of God. What is its 
source! What is its meaning? The Rationalists have one 
reply, the Mysticists another. Is it possible to reconcile 
the two answers, and to arrive at a sound philosophical 
standpoint with reference to the fundamental belief in 
deity? In setting out upon his task Mr. Mellone assumes 
a directly personal method. He selects five thinkers of 
the last century—theorists widely divergent from one 
another in intention, and, indeed, in many respects mutu- 
ally antagonistic. He analyses their views until he 
arrives, in each instance, at what he conceives to be their 
essence or spirit; and then, by a method of comparison, 
he shows that in each and all there is somewhere implicit 
tke idea of a God and the necessity of His existence. The 
subjects chosen are Newman, Martineau, Comte, Spencer, 
and Browning, a diverse company indeed! Each of these 
is subjected to careful consideration, and by the contribu- 
tion of each the argument of the book is almost stealthily 
advanced until (in the author’s own phrase) “an arch of 
thought” is constructed, with Newman and Martineau as 
the two opposite poles ; Comte and Herbert Spencer above 
them, facing one another ; and Browning as the keystone. 
It is impossible within tke limits of a brief review to give 
even an outline of the various processes by which the 
arch of argument. is completed, but we must at least try 
to convey some idea of the general effect of the completed 
work. Mr. Mellone’s first contention emphasises the neces- 
sity and paramount importance of experience as the 
ground of all religious belief. A faith which cannot be 
referred to experience for support is inconceivable ; but 
experience and the empiricism of the school-men are of 
very different complexions. There are two kinds of 
experience, physical and spiritual. The Positivists would 
confine intellectual activity to the first; but, in point of 
fact, spiritual experience, founded on tke emotions, the 
finer senses, and the exercise of judgment, is actually 
more real and more significant than.that which is grounded 
merely upon sight and touch. The danger, however, is 
that experience may be too rashly interpreted without the 
exercise Of reason. It is to this eagerness to be explain- 
ing spiritual impulses before they have been. logically 
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analysed that so much error and fanaticism are due. 
Reason works with experience, sifting and directing it; 
and reason itself is fostered and fitted for its task by 
work. The wider the activity of the spirit, the broader 
will be its outlook ; and so experience, reason, and energy 
work together to the perfection of the soul of man and 
the training of its ideals. Further than this; when the 
soul is trained, as it were, by the athletics of experience, 
reason, and energy, it will begin to realise its own possi- 
bilities, and with that realisation it will perceive in itself, 
suddenly revealed by occasional flashes of spiritual inspira- 
tion, that sense of the Divine in man from which alone it 
is possible for man to argue logically to the “ivine which 
is both in nature, as natural, and transcending nature, 
as supernatural. “When thougkt comes with a rush of 
inspiration on the mind of the man of genius; when, in 
the experience of very holy and saintly men, infinite hopes 
and aspirations flow in upon the soul, raising it above 
the littleness and narrowness of life, quelling every 
ignoble thought, silencing every baser passion; or when 
the call for some great act of self-sacrifice has arisen, and 
the sense of duty triumphs over all lower impulses, and 
the deed of heroism and self-devotion is done—in these 
and like experiences there are premonitions of a larger, 
diviner life within this nature of ours.” 

The quotation is from Caird’s Gifford Lectures, and the 
ideal presented is very much that of Tennyson’s Arthur : 


Let visions of the night or of the day 

Come, as they will; and many a time they come, 
Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, 
This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 
This air that smites his forehead is not air 

But vision—-yea, his very hand and foot— 

In moments when he feels he cannot die, 

And knows himself no vision to himself, 

Nor the high God a vision, nor that One 

Who rose again. 


That is indeed the perfect picture of a perfectly-attuned 
and spiritually complete humanity. 

We have attempted no more than a sort of analytical 
interpretation of the main theme of this interesting and 
well-ordered argument ; there are, of course, many things 
to be said in amplification and extenuation of some of its 
details. Views of tke book will naturally differ with 
different temperaments ; nor would we be taken to endorse 
all Mr. Mellone’s criticisms and conclusions. But we can 
at least promise the intending reader that he will find 
in Mr. Mellone a theologian singularly free from prejudice 
or bias, and a logician of great lucidity and no little dia- 
lectical skill. Such a book as this—brief, spirited, and 
scholarly—is bound to stimulate thought, and may well be 
of direct service to the diffusion of that broad-minded and 
sincere religious enthusiasm which can accept Newman 
and Martineau, Comte and Browning, with equal interest, 
finding in each some broken light of that evasive truth 
towards which the thought and imagination of the ages 
are always slowly but surely progressing. 


Five and Five. 

Five Stuart Princesses: Margaret of Scotland—Elizabeth oy 
Bohemia—Mary of Orange—Henrietta of Orleans— 
Sophia of Hanover. - Edited by Robert S. Rait. (Con- 
stable. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Five Oxford scholars sitting down to write the lives of five 
Stuart Princesses !—bless us, Agnes Strickland did this 
sort of thing on a much larger scale, single-handed, or 
helped -only by her sister. She wrote these very Lives, 
too, if we are not mistaken—some of them certainly. 
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When we find that the five Oxford biographers gratefy}}y 
acknowledge the help they have derived from Miss Strick. 
land and Mrs. Everett-Green our initial surprise js hot 
diminished. However, there is another side to the 
matter. Historical research has done something since 
these accomplished ladies drew the same portraits, and jt 
is clear that the Five have been over the whole field of 
authorities. But while availing themselves of all old and 
new help they have wisely followed and maintained the 
popular and picturesque method of Miss Strickland. 

Four of the princesses selected were nearly related. This 
fact suggests that it was properly the work of one writer tg 
set forth their lives. And, indeed, the disadvantages of 
the division of labour crop up visibly now and then. Psy 
example, Mr. John §. Cyprian Bridges’ opening remarks jn 
his sketch of Henrietta of Orleans, which stands fourth ip 
the book, seem rather belated: they would have been 
more in place at the beginning of the first sketch, or, 
better still, in the preface. We cannot rid ourse'ves of te 
idea that the authorship of this volume is over-weighted: 
but the book as a whole is most agreeable reading, and 
the photogravure portraits which embellish it ar 
excellent. 

It would serve no important purpose to consider the 
sketches seriatim. We have dwelt the longest on Mr. 
R. H. Hodgkin's capital account of Elizabeth of Bohemia, 
that beautiful, frivolous, worldly daughter of James |. 
She is interesting to Londoners. Two taverns, the 
“Queen of Bohemia” and the “ Palsgrave,” long kept 
her memory green near the Strand, and even to-day the 
name of Craven’ Buildings perpetuates her sojourn with 
the Earl of Craven in Drury Lane. But the name and 
site will soon be lost in the new boulevard. 

To love London, to be absent from it nearly fifty 
years, and at last to return to its streets, must always be 
a strange experience. It was the Princess Elizabeth's, 
and events combined to give her going and returning a 
world of sadness. In the summer of 1613 she went down 
the Thames, a bride of sixteen, amid delirious farewells. 
Cannon roared from the Tower as the bridal barges swept 
past on the tide, bearing to Germany the young couple 
who were the hope of the Protestant Union. Bel.ind 
them sank the spires of Shakespeare’s London. Seven 
cf his Plays had been given at Whitehall in their honour. 
Tke Court had wearied itself in rejoicing, and almost 
every poet had lost his head. Bacon had devised 4 
masque which the King declared he was too sleepy te se; 
and Donne had evolved the amazing line: 

Here lies a she sun, and a he moon there. 
At Margate Lord Howard of Effingham awaited the flotilla 
with fourteen’ war-skips, that were robed in silk and 
velvet. So to their kingdom went the Elector aud 
Electress. 

Forty-eight years later, under cover of thie night, the 
Queen of Bohemia, as she pitifully called herseif, sailed 
into London. -Her father, James [., whom she bad not 
seen since her wedding, lay in the Abbey; her brother, 
Charles I., whom she remembered only as a baby, had 
been beheaded outside the very Hall in wkich she wa 
betrothed ; her nephew, Charles IL, had extended to her 
no welcome; her husband was dead; her children wert 
cold to her; ker hair was grey. Nor was this all. Her 
country, which she remembered by the peace and beau!) 
of Coombe Abbey and Windsor, had been devastated by 
war, and all the Elizabethans were in their graves. W by 
had she quitted London? In the interval the cares of 
practised royalty, the intrigues of half Europe, and all the 
losses, flights, and sorrows of the Thirty Years War had 
gone over her head. 

Happily, peace and competence were not denied to - 
mother of Prince Rupert. Charles allowed her £12,00 
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a year, and ker devoted admirer, the Earl of Craven, 
entertained her im the great house which stood where 
Craven Buildings is now threatened by the London County 
Council's crowbar. She was still every inch a Queen; and 
there clung to her person the glamour of much worship 
paid to her, and much gallant blood shed for her, by her 
counsellors and champions. Where beauty represents a 
principle, what will men not do? A few could recall the 
day which had made Elizabeth the angel of Protes- 
tantism and the fairest bride of England. But now, 
“like a ghost from another world,” says Mr. Hodgkin, 
“she moved for about nine months amongst the busy 
Londoners and the merry-making courtiers” of the 
Restoration. Pepys kissed her hand, and pronounced her 
a debonair but plain lady. The King brought her to the 
theatres. Early in 1662 she resolved to rent Leicester 
House from the Earl of Leicester, but ske moved into it 
only to die. “It seems the Fates did not think fit that 
I should have the honour—which, indeed, I never much 
desired—to be the landlord of a Queen,” wrote the Earl 
toa friend. She died on February 13, 1661-2. On the 
l7th the Queen of Bohemia was buried by torchlight in 
the Abbey, and over the London which had seen her go 
forth young and come back old there broke that night a 
storm of thunder and lightning “as never was seen the 


like in any man’s memory.” 


The Art of Shakespeare. 


4A Japanese Romance. By M. F. Hutchinson. (Johnson. 
6d.) 
Birds of a Feather. By 8. J. Adair Fitzgerald. (Johnson. 


6d.) 
4 Rustie Maid. By Lucy Whitehead. (Johnson. 6d.) 
The Mirror. By Rosina Filippi. (Johnson. 6d.) 


Death or the Emperor? and A Sprig of White Heather. 
By Elise Cooper. (Johnson. 64.) 


Tugse six pieces continue the series of “ Carpet Plays” for 
amateurs which Mr. Lucian Oldershaw is editing for Mr. 
Brimley Johnson. They do not, however, show any strik- 
ing Muprovement upon the two pieces which we reviewed 
tome months ago. Their mediocrity is almost impassioned. 
Perhaps for this very reason they will appeal with special 
lorce to their public. The psychology of Amateur Dramatic 
Societies is profoundly interesting, and deserves the atten- 
tion of students of morbidity. No man of science has yet 
ventured to explain the undoubted fact that, acting being 
admittedly a great art, the average mental development of 
members of these societies is Jower than the average 
mental development of the larger circles in which they 
live, move, flirt, manage banks, and have their being. We 
vould suggest that a comparative study of the photographic 
eroups reproduced week by week in the ladies’ papers 
might throw light on the question. It is indubitable that 
members of Amateur Dramatic Societies really prefer to 
perform in mediocre pieces, and evince an active hatred 
‘or any dramatie work which rises above the perfect com- 
monplace. It is also indubitable that they can never view 
a plece in its entirety, and are incapable of defining what 
they mean by the word “ plot.” Thirdly, it is indubitable 
that they unconsciously divide the substance of drama into 
three parts :— 

L Sentiment—é.e., sentimentality. 

a Comedy—i.e., “ comic relief.” 

¥. “ Character.” 
Aa example to illustrate the last is the tatterdemalion 
ta Mr. Louis N. Parker's curtain-raiser, “ The Man ip 
_- Street, a piece which owes its considerable popularity 
In the A.D.S. world to Mr. James Welch’s “ character ” 
Portrait of the grimy wandering minstrel. 
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Mr. Lucian Oldershaw, as “ sometime secretary ” of tl 
0.U.D.C. (an institution which we must except from the 
full severity of the foregoing remarks), is aware cf liis 
public, and he has certainly been fortunate in meeting with 
the desired mediocrity. But we think he might have heen 
more fortunate in the particular sort of mediocrity which 
he has obtained. “A Japanese Romance ” is described as a 
“ play for girls,” probably for girls’ schools. But the time 
of performance is two hours, which is about seventy-five 
minutes too long for the endurance of either the performers 
or even a speech-day audience. Further, there are six 
scenes, including four changes. Can such a piece fairly be 
called a “ carpet play”? These are practical disadvantages 
which strike at the very existence of the play. It is a 
musical play, and a note says: “The songs will go to airs 
in any of the well-known Japanese operas, and it is ielt 
that anyone producing the play would prefer to make tier 
[sic] own choice.” We respectfully doubt whether the fol- 
lowing stanza would “go to” any air: 


Rising swiftly great God of Night 
Called loudly to ling’ring Day, 

My rule begins, I come, I come, 
Tossing deep shadows grim and grey. 


Tedious in action, and abounding in Japanese-English of 
the most trying and monotonous kind, “A Japanese 
Romance” would need all the talent and colour of Daly’s 
Theatre to render it even moderately effective. If it were 
relentlessly shortened, and coaxed into two scenes and fifty 
ininutes, as it might be, we fancy that it would pass muster. 
There is a certain prettiness and skill about it here and 
there. 

Another Japanese play in our bundle is Miss Rosina 
Filippi’s “ The Mirror.” This is “for children”; it plays a 
quarter of an hour ; it shows three characters ; it is utterly 
simple. In fact, it is just what it ought to be, and a long 
way above its fellows. The humour about the mirror is of 
that infantile, elementary kind which small children really 
do appreciate. 

A towering example of what a carpet-play ought not to 
be is Elise Cooper's “ Death or the Emperor?” It might be 
a short story by Balzac, or a curtain-raiser for M. Antoine, 
but a successful drawing-room play, never! The scene is 
a cottage interior on the Island of St. Helena. The date is 
May 5, 1821. One of the speaking parts is for a child of 
five; another part is that of an extremely old woman ; 
another is that of an old soldier of Napoleon, who is in hed 
throughout the piece (like Mrs. Patrick Campbell in “ Be- 
yond Human Power”), and talks French. The idea of the 
tragedy resembles that of Maeterlinck’s very difficult play, 
“The Intruder.” The time is towards evening; a terrible 
thunderstorm rages; and the Emperor, at Longwood, is 
dying. In the cottage the old soldier, whose fate has always 
been involved with that of the Emperor (they were born in 
the same hour, in Corsica), is also dying. The old woman 
sees invisible death approach ; the child of five sees invisible 
death approach ; then the sick soldier springs out of bed 
and falls dead. The tempest is stilled, and news arrives 
that the Emperor is no more. Curtain. All this, if you 
please, on a carpet. Under the very best scenic conditions an 
A.D.S. would assuredly come to grief over “ Death or the 
Emperor?” The piece, curiously enough, is rather well 
done. With a child of genius aged five, Duse as the aged 
woman, and Mr. H. B. Irving as the soldier, it would pro- 
bably create nearly as much sensation as the famous “ Mort 
du Due d’Enghien.” 

The volume by Mr. Fitzgerald comprises two very brief 
masques in’ verse for children; we have not discovered 
that they have any positive qualities. The remaining two 
pieces, “ A Sprig of White Heather ” and “ A Rustic Maid,” 
are of the usual run, and turn on love, courtship, marriage, 
misunderstandings, and coincidence—especially misunder- 
standings and coincidence. 2 
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More Fables. 
By One of Them. (Bullen.) 


sop, like all solemn persons, like Ollendorff and Maeter- 
linck, like Mr. Barlow and Henry the Eighth, was a fore- 
doomed victim of burlesque. Burlesque, be it said, leaves 
him none the worse and mankind a little the merrier. Our 
contemporary, the Westminster Gazette, may be congratu- 
lated for the publicity it accorded to the jeus d’esprit 
collected in this little volume. 
Here is an example : 


Fables for the Fair, 


There was once a Woman who Had the Opportunity of 
Marrying Either of Two Brothers she Preferred. Since 
they had Both of them Good Points she decided to Consult 
their Sister as to Which in her Opinion would Make the 
Best Husband. ‘TI think,” she said, “that I shall Take 
John. He is so Good.” 

* But,” said the Sister, ‘‘He Gobbles his Soup and 
Sugars his Lettuce. To say nothing of Buttering his 
Bread in Slabs. We have Never been Able to Teach him 
Better.” 

“But he Reads Browning so Beautifully,” cried the 
Woman. 

“You will Hear him Eat Soup Oftener than you will 
Hear him Read Browning,” said the Sister. 

‘*T am Sure he would Give his Life for Me,’ 
Woman. 

** If you will Pause and Consider,” replied the Sister, 
** you will Realise that the Probabilities of his being Called 
upon to Do that are very Few indeed. Whereas the fact 
that he is very Careless about Brushing his Clothes will 
be Daily Apparent to you.” 


’ 


, cried the 


Then Henry is discussed : 


’ 


* How do you Know,” said the Woman, “that in some 
Tremendous Spiriéual Crisis he would not Fail Me ? ” 

‘*T Don’t,” the Sisterieplied. ‘‘ We have Never Had 
Any of Those in the Family. I should Not Marry with a 
View to having Them, I Think. But you are Certain to 
have Soup.” 

“Very well,” said the Woman, “if that is your Advice 
I will take Henry.”” Which she Did, and Lived Happily 
ever Afterwards. 

This teaches us to Take Care of the Manners and the 
Morals will Take Care of Themselves. 


The capitals are, no doubt, a help to the humour here 
and in the remainder of the book, but they are not essen- 
tial, and in their abundance are not, of course, character- 
istic of any fable writ by sober sage. It is a pity that the 
fable quoted errs in length. The lettuce and clothes- 
brushing are gratuitous. Al! burlesques should rigorously 
obey the technical laws of the form they mock; and it is 
a law of the fable that it should be written with a nice 
thrift of words. 

It is not, of course, necessary to regard these fables as 
burlesques, except incidentally, as in such parodies of 
proverbs as “Digestion is the Better Part of Valour,” or 
“Tt's Well to Be on with the Old Love Before you are oft 
with the New.” 

In the fable we quoted a sort of shabbily genteel wisdom 
is alike sprightly and unanswerable. In those which treat 
particularly of women—who seem in the writer’s thinking 
still to regard matrimony as a prize—the conclusion is 
generally irrefutable from the standpoint offered. ALsop 
would doubtless have granted his approval to one or two. 
An intelligent Jew would approve of them all. The sex 
errs, it would seem, in being too clever—especially in posing. 
There is the woman; for instance, who had a -“ Theory that 
Men did Not Care for Too Much Intellectuality in her Sex.” 
But she made the mistake of overdoing the réle of ignorant 
charmer, and at last the Man who had been buying her 
violets and chocolates said: “ Nay nay, this is Too Much. 
Not to Understand Ibsén shows that you are-a Good 
Woman but not to see Much Sense in Shakspere 
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implies that you are Uneducated.” “And he did not (jj 
Again.” Side by side with so rare an example of snob-cy; 
humbug we may place the fable of the singer who sano 
“ Annie Laurie” in a muslin gown to a country audience. 
“* Goodness alive!’ said they, ‘is that all? Our Jenny 
knows that Piece.’ But the rival wore Silver Brocade anj 
sang in German and French, whereupon the Country Paper 
remarked that ‘it was a Real Pleasure to hear (jj 
Favourites Rendered with Such Spirit.’”” “This teaches 
us that When in Rome we should Do. as the Romans 
Don’t.” Now that is quite as true as the proverb it inverts, 
and shows us incidentally a seldom-noted use of inteljj. 
gent parody. Thought regains its elasticity by playful 
violence to stereotyped apothegms and instances. [pn q 
small way the fair fabulist whom we have noticed con. 
tributes to a general release from moral heavy weights, 
But she is untouched by spirituality, and gives her clever. 
nesses too much to the support of middle-class valuations, 
and she prefers to satirise the mistakes of insincerity 
rather than insincerity itself. 


Quite English. 


A Sailor of King George. The Journals of Captain 
Frederick Hoffman, R.N., 1793-1814. Edited by A. 
Beckford Bevan and H. B. Wolryche-Whitmore. 
(Murray. 12s. net.) 


Tuts book, written in 1838 in sight of the French coast, 
and now printed for the first time, is a sailor's straight 
forward, line-ahead account of his life, compiled with a 
refreshing disregard for literary style. Its value lies in 
the fact that the life of Captain Hoffman is typical of that 
of many British sailors who have passed under tke ugly 
archway known as the “Sally Port” at Portsmouth on 
the way to their ships—that artery through which the 
blood flows straight from the naval heart of Britain. 

Joining H.M.S. “Blanch” at an early age, without any 
preliminary training—he had never seen a line-of-battle 
ship before—Captain Hoffman served through th 
Napoleonic war, enjoyed much fighting in the West Indies, 
convoyed the last fleet of slave-ships from Sierra Leoue to 
Barbadoes, and saw Nelson’s famous signal fly at Trafal 
gar. His ships took as many prizes as could be decently 
crammed into a boy’s romance ; they total during the time 
he served from midshipman to. captain eighieen sail, 
including a frigate, a 24-gun ship, and a line-of-battle ship 
of 80 guns. It is true that he was once captured off Cuba 
and entertained for a few weeks by a courteous Governor, 
and went aground near Etaples on the “ infant ebb of a 
spring tide,” which naturally led to a lengthy detention 
at Verdun, but these are incidents which a self-respectin: 
romancer with the warning of The Swiss Family Robinson 
before his eyes must have paralleled. Indeed, the rapidity 
with which French and Spanish flags were hauled down 
at this period is almost amazing; there must have beet 
something very workmanlike about the appearance 
our ships, which impressed the enemy so firmly with the 
idea that our flag, not theirs, was the fixed point. Admiral 
Villeneuve was brought alongside the “Tonnant” (0 
which Hoffman was serving as Senior Lieutenant of the 
lower deck quarters), supposing her to be the “ Victory, 
and upon being told tkat this was not Nelson’s ship he 
exclaimed: “My God! you are all Nelsons!” and this 
seems to have expressed the feeling with which a Kings 
ship was regarded. 

The flotilla of Napoleon’s “Army of England ” had ve 
terrors for Hoffman ; he only regrets that he has to 2" 
up better things to watch “that never-to-be-forgotit! 
good-for-nothing, rotten flotilla, to see Dover pict; ~ 
lighthouse, and the stéeple of Boulogne, to «ross an 
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recruss from one to the other to provoke an appetite”— 
“tke old woman’s terror,” he contemptuously called it, 
which made him cruise “like an armadillo on a grass- 
plat, there and back again.” 

His estimate of and advice to Napoleon may be quoted 
in the ligat of recent lengthy biographies : 

Oh, Bonaparte! I charge thee fling away ambition ; 
it is, unfortunately for the world, thy besetting sin. It 
cannot continue for ever, and you will be brought up with 
a severe round turn before you are many years older— 
such is my prophecy. 

An Italian dinner to this typical Briton, despite kis 
name, is “more shadow than substance,” and provokes 
an appetite; café-au-lait is “milk bedevilled,” and the 
tapestry and white flags with which Paris decked herself 
to welcome Louis le Desiré seemed to him “nothing more 
than sheets and tablecloths.” 

At Sheerness, on one occasion, Captain Hoffman (not 
being invited to dianer with the Admiral) “repaired to 
the principal inn and ordered some fish and a boiled leg of 
mutton and masked turnips.” “‘It is very extraordinary, 
gentlemen,’ replied the head waiter, when we mentioned 
the articles we wished for dinner. ‘There are thirteen 
different naval parties in the house, and they have all 
ordered the same.” It may be objected that these 
memoirs are the boiled mutton and turnips of literature ; 
perhaps so; but, as the head waiter said, “our mutton is 
excellent,” and we are quite eager to sit down with tke 
“thirteen naval parties” to such fare. 


Other New Books. 


Tudor and Stuart Love-Songs. Selected and Edited by 
J. Potter Briscoe. (Gay & Bird. 5s. net.) 
AxoTHER addition to the innumerableness of anthologies, 
which inevitably covers ground that has been covered 
before in other ways. Still, the period chosen as the 
limit of the book is judiciously calculated to hoop in the 
best lovesongs before the beginnings of modernity, and 
io make the book good there needed only wise selection. 
Of course, in so fruitful a period it would require a genius 
of wrong-headedness to avoid producing a collection of 
many masterpieces, and tke anthology is full of good 
things. Not only, however, does one shake the head at 
omissions, but (a more tangible thing) there are only too 
many insertions which give one pause. “Of the writers 
of love-verses,” says Mr. Briscoe, in his introduction, 
“William Watson cecupied a very high, probably the 
highest, position during the time of Elizabeth.” Does 
Mr. Briscoe mean Thomas Watson, whom he represents 
by one lyric? The reader will tind it difficult to credit 
this remarkably sweeping statement after reading that 
howiss very distinguished lyric. Campion could have 
yielded many finer songs than the one here linked with 
“Cherry Ripe.” And of the eighteenth-century poets, from 
Vanbrugh to Parnell, not one deserved his place in such 
an anthology on ‘the merits of the pieces cited. Indeed, 
when his course is not charted for him, Mr. Briscoe shows 
a tendency to second-best things. He has included sonnets 
hy more than one poet. Why, then, did he not some of 
Sidney's great love-songs instead of tle unnotable lyrica 
he has chosen? The anthology is not a bad one, but it 
disappointingly misses the chance of being a very good 

cne., 


English Tales in Verse. With an Introduction by C. H. 
Herford. (Blackie. 3s. 6d.) 

Tas is an anthology which takes us by its austerity of 

jidg:nent and its entire absence of apology. There jis an 

Introduction by Mr. C. H. Herford, quite masterly as a 


‘eview of English narrative ‘poetry, which says not “one” 
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syllable as to the motives which have guided ‘the selec- 
tions and exclusions. Indeed, it makes no reference to 
the book it introduces, and leaves us wholly ignorant 
whether Mr. Herford or another be responsible for the 
making of the book. The object of the dubious compiler 
is to collect representative specimens of the best that 
English poets have done in the metrical tale. But he 
has obviously resolved on two principles—firstly, that 
only complete poems shall be given; secondly, that too 
little he may give, but he will not give too muck. The 
entire book shows only seven poets—Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Dryden, Crabbe, Wordsworth, Keats, and William 
Morris. It is a splendid severity of abstention, too rare 
for us not to admire, if we dissented from it. There is 
but one inclusion against which we can cavil. But we do 
marvel why Shakespeare’s “ Rape of Lucrece” is in the 
anthology. and Marlowe’s ““ Hero and Leander” banished. 
Perhaps because Marlowe’s poem is incomplete. But the 
“ Rape” is surely not a great narrative poem in any sense. 
Of course, we might ask, Why not “ The Ancient Mariner” 
Why not the “ Eve of St. Agnes” rather than “ Isabella 
and a number of other questions. But we are so satis 
fied that we have got good work, and that the author had 
considered method in his omissions, that our mood is not 
interrogative. 


! 
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(iiotto. By F. Mason Perkins. (“Great Masters’’: Bell.) 
Mr. Perkins’ little study of Giotto is one of the most suc- 
cessful volumes in the somewhat heterogeneous series to 
which it belongs. That is well; for a thorough under- 
standing of the sudden and stupendous genius of the Tuscan 
painter, sculptor, and architect is essential to the under- 
standing of the Italian Renaissance as a whole: 

The history of art affords no parallel to the tremendous 
transformation effected by him in the field of painting 
during the short period of his earlier artistic activity. Not 
only did he bring about a fundamental change in the tech- 
nical treatment, as well as in the spiritual significance, of his 
art, but he succeeded in raising it to a position of indepen- 
dence such as it had never before enjoyed. Eminently a 
naturalist, in the highest meaning of the term, his work is 
equally removed from the stiff conventionality of his 
Byzantine predecessors, and the trivial art-photographic 
realism of a later age. His was an idealised naturalism, 
one which aimed at the expression of Nature’s deeper 
truths, far rather than at the exact reproduction of her 
more obvious outward details. 

Mr. Perkins is a scientific and critical historian of art of 
the modern school. He leaves his readers to go to Vasari 
for the numerous and delightful stories with which that 
most untrustworthy of biographers has variegated his 
account of Giotto. His own treatment follows in the foot- 
steps of Mr. Bernhard Berenson, and endeavours to bring 
into relief the chief features of the artist’s style and to 
trace the outlines of its development. 


Afvot through the Kashmir Valleys. By Marion Doughty 
(Sand;. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Tus is a very interesting and seductive account of a 
journey through Cashmeria, by a traveller: who has far 
more than the average traveller’s literary gift. Mrs. (or 
Miss) Doughty's style is not perfect, but she shows fre- 
quently a happy sense of expression, which finds constant 
exercise in the beautiful and picturesque country she 
passed through. She has an artistic sense of just the 
things she should have noticed ; and she can give you a 
dainty translation of a very charming Cashmere marriage- 
song on page 38, for example. The poets, it seems, have 
not overrated Cashmere.. Here is what she saw in the 
Sind Valley: 
- It was.a “* world of roses.” . ... I have seen. wild 
. pnd garden roses in many. places, as I thought, in, yast 
quantities, but @ land clothed in roses I did not know. 
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They were in millions, the mingling of hues — white, 
blush-pink, deepest blood-red—producing a mosaic of colour 
amazing in richness, in variety. The grey rocks were hid- 
den under the clinging bushes, the air was full of 
their perfume, they were as much the universal garb of 
the earth as grass and daisies in less favoured regions. At 
intervals a heavier perfume told of the presence of bushes 
of the great yellow jessamine,with its bunches of handsome, 
luscious flowers. Impossible to hurry, it was difficult to 
keep toa progressive pace, when every instant the eye was 
arrested by some fresh object of interest. 
No one can read the book without longing to follow the 
writer's footsteps; and it is precisely her object to reveal 
Cashmere as a neglected holiday resort open to all who 
will observe the conditions she lays down—and a perfect 
holiday-ground. For those conditions we refer the reader 
to her charming book. 


Selection of Subject in Pictorial Photography. By W. E. 
Tindall, R.B.A. (Iliffe.) 


Tus handbook consists, in the main, of a series of articles 
reproduced from a photographic weekly journal. issued by 
the same firm of publishers. Mr. Tindall has treated of 
matters which, if better understood by the followers of an 
enticing hobby, would make its pursuit even more fasci- 
nating than it is already to photographers themselves and 
less terrible to the victims or witnesses of their achieve- 
ments. 

The amount of technical skill involved in the production 
of a photograph is, in these days of cheap and all but 
perfect material, inconsiderable ; but the knowledge neces- 
sary to the production of a picture is as great as ever it 
was ; and the difficulties of producing it by photography are, 
in respect of selection of subject, greater than the graphic 
artist has to encounter, since one main object of his training 
has been to acquire facility in evading them. Hence arises 
both the usefulness and the inapplicability of rules laid 
down by artists for the guidance of photographers. Such 
counsels are, no doubt, carefully considered : they deal with 
subjects necessary to be acquainted with and constantly to 
be kept in mind; yet they are, nevertheless, mostly coun- 
sels of perfection. And that this is the case is practically 
demonstrated by Mr. Tindall in the fact that he has illus- 
trated his work, not by photographs (such as might prove 
the practicability of his suggestions), but by the—to an 
artist—very much easier plan of making simple brush- 
drawings. These, however, are informing; and though a 
photographer may never find in nature such happy com- 
binations of pictorial elements and conditions as the artist 
has herein represented, these examples will serve, at least, 
to define the objects he should seek, and thereby to direct 
his quest. As the book abounds with valuable hints, pithily 
expressed and easy to remember, we recommend its perusal 
to every student of pictorial photography. 


Fiction. 


The God of His Fathers. By Jack London. 
6s.) 
Tuese are tales of the Klondyke—Klondyke in the 
primeval year "97, “before Anvil City was located or 
Eldorado District organised.” In the country of gold five 
years are as a thousand. And in ’97, well-nigh prehis- 
toric, the red earth was not crusted over with that thin 
veneer of civilisation which to some minds constitutes the 


(Isbister. 


sole difference between the savage and the -clubman. - 


Blood and passion surged then through the Klondyke, 
by Jack London’s account, and accordingly they surge 
through this book of ensanguined narratives. “Blood 
had been spilled, and upon them was the blood-lust, thick 
and ‘hot. : ith the 
saith it in temperate climes, where the warm gun steals 
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away the energies of men. But in the Northland they 
have discovered that prayer is only efficacious when 
backed by muscle, and they are accustomed to doing 
things by themselves. God is everywhere, they have 
heard, but He flings a shadow over the land for half the 
year that they may not find Him; so they grope in dark- 
ness, and it is not to be wondered that they often doubt, 
and deem the Decalogue out of gear.” Hence, perhaps: 
There's never a law of God or man 
Runs north of Fifty-three. 

And the arctic landscape is peopled by ferocious and hasty 
self-appointed understudies to Providence. : 

We doubt if the Klondyke region was ever such, but s» 
it exists in “Jack London’s” certainly vivid imagination. 
His heroes and heroines are always getting back to the 
elemental, stripping off the extraneous, no doubt under 
the influence of the clime. And they have a god-like and 
entirely unhuman gift of analysing the most gorgeous 
situation in the very moment of the situation itself, and 
of expressing themselves with an exact, unerring eloquencs 
which only the characters in Mr. G. B. Shaw’s plays could 
hope to match. The story entitled “The Great Interroga- 
tion” is probably the most characteristic of its author. 
Here the keroine, Karen Sayther, has loved a man, but 
married another man for his money. Her husband dies, 
and Karen sets out to search the Klondyke for her lover. 
They meet on the banks of the wide-stretching Yukon; 
but David Payne, the beloved, has taken up, more Klon- 
dykino, with a superb Indian girl, and from loyalty to 
the latter he will not desert her, though Karen beseeches 
him to do so. The argument begins. First, David defines 
and classes Karen’s dead husband, and explains to Karen 
her own psychology. Then it is Karen’s turn, and in a 
dozen or so magnificent sentences she argues that it is 
absurd and illogical for David to abide by tke Indian 
girl : 

She is not your kind. There is no race affinity. Born 
savage, savage she will die. But we—you and I—the 
dominant, evolved race—the salt of the earth and the 
masters thereof! We are made for each other. The 
supreme call is of kind, and we are of kind. . . . You 
cannot escape the generations behind you. Yours is an 
ancestry which has survived for a thousand centuries, and 
for a hundred thousand centuries, and your line must not 
stop here. It cannot. Your ancestry will not permit it. 
Instinct is stronger than the will. The race is mightier 
than you. Come, Dave, let us go. We are young yet, and 
life is good. Come. 

Imagine being tied for life to an explosive creature of the 
footlights, who was liable to go off in that manner at any 
moment! No wonder that Dave disproved all the lady's 
strenuous assertions by avsolutely refusing to “come ”! 
It would not be fair not to treat this book with some 
seriousness, but Jack London’s loud and swaggering dis- 
regard for the simplest rules of realism ig a temptation 
to jocosity. We must admit that he writes on the wh«l) 
very well and forcibly, and also that ke possesses a genuine 
imagination. His partiality for “strong” 
however, is regrettable, and his eloquence is a fiery steel 
that sometimes runs away with him. His crudities mit: 
gated, his too blusterous energy sapped by our temperate 
clime, he may, and probably will, produce something of 


real value. This is his first book. 


situations, 


Rosanne. By Netta Syrett. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 


Can you, if you get the facts in time, stamp out the in 
fluences of your parentage, and, when every law of nature 
calls you to be bad, be good? That is the problem—if 
we may use so serious an expression of a story in which 
poignancy is relieved by frequent flashes of humour—with 
which Miss Syrett’s story is concerned. Rosanne had 
nature against her, and learned it young. While yet 
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schoolgirl, she discovered that her father—an artist—was 
a drunkard, and her mother a wanton; for, like Aubrey 
Tanqueray’s daughter, she saw from the portrait the sort 
of woman she was. 

“Could I ever be like that ?” she asked herself, 
deliberately, and even as she asked she knew that she 
might and could. Instinct, unerring instinct, told her 
that part of her nature sympathised with, even demanded, 
exactly the same kind of success this woman had attained. 
. . « “IT like the same things asshedid . . . but 
I want them better of their kind. That's because my 
father was a gentleman, I suppose . »« and he drank 
himself to death, and I’m very much like him, too. Shall 
I ever drink, I wonder ?” 

There is something terrible in the ensuing struggle between 
the higher and the lower nature of Rosanne, who is all 
the time conscious of the battle, and can appraise the 
opposing forces. Now she refuses to taste wine, and will 
not dance—for her mother was a dancer. Now the passion 
breaks out, and she craves the pleasures of life while they 
may be snatched. Miss Syrett has made a notable study 
of the duality of a woman’s nature, and if she had made 
the tempters as convincing as the tempted her story would 
have ranked very high in the year’s calendar of fiction. 
There are at least three admirable studies of women in this 
story. But Wyngate, the dilettante rake, who plotted 
Rosanne’s ruin, and Clifford, who had married Margaret 
and could do nothing but save Rosanne, are merely dummy 
figures. Miss Syrett, we think, understands women, but 
not men. Well—who does ? 


The Story of Teresa. By Anne Macdonnel. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Ir will be a real pleasure to the novel-reader to come upon 
The Story of Teresa. We do not remember to have read 
anytiing by the same author before ; if this is really her 
first book she is to be congratulated on having produced 
a good piece of work. The story is well thought out and 
distinctly original; the interest never flags, and if the 
actual termination is slightly vague and inconclusive 
the writer never once loses her grip of the network 
of circumstances that leads up to that termination. 
There is virility in the conception of Nicholas Starr 
and his father, the potter; wit of an uncommon kind 
in the descriptions of village feasts and ceremonies; a 
softer gleam of tenderness in the conception of such charac- 
ters as Mrs. Flower, old Mother Toofit, and the potter's 
wife; and, throughout, an appreciation of the beau- 
tiful wherever it be found lurking. The author’s stage is 
closely packed with characters, each one, however slight, 
sharply delineated ; but. the detail of the setting in no way 
belittles the importance of the central figure. Teresa is 
no young and beautiful heroine; nor is she, on the other 
hand, the ordinary woman with a past. She is just a 
human, a very human, woman, whom bad luck and her 
own imprudence thave brought down in the world, until 
she has become, as the first chapter tells us, “a shabby, 
draggled woman, of age uncertain in the grey light, but. of 
youthful form.” This is hardly an attractive description, 
yet Teresa never loses her hold on our imagination. She 
amuses, she aggravates, she attracts and repels, all at once. 
Perhaps she is summed up best of all by old Mrs. Flower, 
just after she has finally outraged the feelings of the 
harrow country circle in which fate has placed her: 


“Teresa,” said Mrs. Flower, at last, “when I heard 
the story about Barrington I said to myself, ‘The 
woman is a fool.’ Then I said, ‘ Yes, she is a fool, but 
not of the ordinary sort.’ I wanted to give 
you « hand That chance—well, you have 
wasted. There is no appeal in you from the impulses 
of your heart. And for prudence—you do not know the 
meaning of the word. oh, no, you have not been satis- 


factory. . . . ~ But there are some who will never. for- 
get you.” 
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The Trial of Man. (Murray.) 


“ 


Tus book is described as an “ allegorical romance.” The 
anonymous author narrates how a monk is lifted from the 
chapel of a monastery by the hand of a Miltonic 
angel, who carries him beyond the bounds of a per- 
fectly Copernican universe into a local and material 
heaven. Having there learned what good is, he is trans- 
ported to a distant world where, in company with a lady 
from another sphere, he is commissioned to found a race of 
sinless beings. The lady’s name is Lucy, and they twain 
become the parents of sons and daughters. After some 
years of happiness arrives the fatal moment when Martin, 
successful hitherto against the machinations of his spiritual 
enemies, falls into the sin of vainglory. So is wrecked 
another well-meant scheme for man’s happiness based upon 
the right use of his free will. 

It will be evident that for the effective treatment of such 
a theme there is need of a powerful imagination, a devout 
spirit, and a style of high dignity. But the last is not 
compassed by the use of such words as Devildom, Helldom, 
spiritualness, squanderous, and heartlightness ; still less is 
it consistent with passages of nursery gush, in which we are 
told of “ the eldest boy, a chubby rascal, full of energy and 
brightness,” and of ‘his brother and sister—‘“toddling 
mites who blew kisses and waved their free hands with 
excited fervour to their father.” The devout spirit, which 
should have touched the characters with something of the 
charm that exhales from the imperfect saints of earth, has 
failed altogether to give the least glow to these lifeless 
prigs and dolls. Imagination, indeed, is there, but it is 
the imagination not of the author but of Milton, Moses, and 
—Mr. Wells. Beyond the introduction of a corps of “ red- 
cross angels,” as adjuncts to the celestial host in its war- 
fare with the demons, we do not remember a touch that 
hints of an advance since the days of the great Puritan. 
On the whole, we are tempted to doubt whether complete 
ignorance of this world and an imperfect mastery of literary 
English constitute a sufficient equipment for the author of 
a New Genesis. 


The Love of Richard Herrick. By Arabella Kenealy. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Tuts is an example of a book that las been spoiled by the 
persistency of its author in protruding her views. The 
story of a man who married the wrong woman because the 
right woman would not have him, who flirted with a third, 
and finally won the first, contains elements of interest, 
though there is nothing particularly new about it. But 
when the human interest of it all is inade of secondary 
importance to the lesson it is supposed to teach, the story 
becomes merely dull. For Sybilla, we are told, refuses the 
hero in the first chapter because “her fever of emancipa- 
tion had run high. It had yet to reach its crisis.” We 
should have thought the evident fact that she does not love 
him would have better explained her refusal. The hero, 
however, is made to take the same view of the matter as 
the author; for this is the way in which he seeks to per- 
suade the woman of his choice to accept him: 


Don’t set out to be a genius, Sybilla. It’s better to be 
a happy woman. I heard a clever doctor say the other 
day, there’s so much strain and over-production in modern 
life that modern children are mere trash, constitutionally 
and mentally. He said all women are so busy writing 
mediocre books, painting mediocre pictures, and playing 
mediocre golf that the race is just going to the dogs. 


This is the keynote to the book. Most of the people 
in it talk like that at intervals. One of them goes mad, 
in order to prove the author's theory that modern life 
unfits women to be mothers. . Another, who would in-any 
ordimary novel be an ordinary .adventuress, .has inspired . 
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moments in which she talks for whole pages—like a lady 
doctor. Now and then the author’s own voice is heard in 
such cryptic observations as the following: “ Immodest 
women-are persons of abortive development”; and again: 
“ Persons bred in town are never wholly well-bred.” 

It may, of course, please some readers to take their 
fiction with doses of theory. On the other hand, it may 
not. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 


By R. Murray Gincueist. 


A romance—leisurely, curious, and well-written. The 
story passes in the country, partly at the House with Eleven 
Staircases which had crowned a knoll in the midst of wild 
parkland for five hundred years. Chapter I. is heraldic ; 
in Chapter XVI., called “ Visions and Realities,” we are 
given Judith’s Vision, Barbara’s Vision, Lord Thorburn’s 
Vision, and Lord Wilton’s Vision. (Richards. 6s.) 


Tue LABYRINTH. 


AUDREY. By Mary Jounston. 


In By Order of the Company and The Old Dominion, 
Miss Johnston showed that she possessed such excellent 
story-telling powers that a new novel from her pen must 
always be welcome. Audrey is a tale of Virginia, what 
time George I. was king. — It is illustrated by half-a-dozen 
attractive pictures in colour, wherein Audrey, a child of 
nature, with bare feet and streaming dark hair, figures to 
advantage. (Constable. 6s.) 


By C. J. Curcuirrg Hyne. 

Mr. Horrocks is a good second to the unapproachable 
Captain Kettle. In the first yarn of this capital collection 
Mr. Horrocks has the misfortune to discover that £100,000 
in gold has been stolen from the specie room of the Atlantic 
steamer over which he presides as purser. Of course he 
tracks the thief, but at some personal loss. His adventures 
are all good reading. Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne is never dull, and 
although Mr. Horrocks is the trump card of this book, we 
are delighted to find that Captain Kettle is still out and 
about. Long may he live! (Methuen. 6s.) 


Mr. Horrocks, Purser. 


Tue Vicrors. By Rosert Barr. 


A story of political life in America, which includes the 
history of a“ political boss,” by the author of The Mutable 
Many. It is a lively story, and towards the end Mr. Barr 
brings his wits to bear upon Christian science as practised 
in America. Grace Van Ness was rather nice. So Jim 
thought when “he did exactly what he had done before— 
kissed her on the lips and on the bare rounded shoulder.” 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


Eve Triumpnanr. By Pierre pe Covurevain. 

A translation from the French. The original had some 
success in Paris last year. It is a book about Woman, 
and it would seem that M. de Coulevain’s aim was to 
contrast the American woman with the French. Parties, 
flirtations, changes of religion, and love that “changed 
the course of Mrs. Ronald’s life as well as of Dora's,” 
crowd the pages. There is also a Hindoo priest called 
Cetteradji, who proclaimed in drawing-rooms that the 
Teachers of Old were still upon our planet. . (Hutchip- 
son. 6s.) 


Tus Romance or Uprotp MANor. By C. E. Denny. 


“God was with me in my work, and I prospered, so 
that not long after Meg’s death I was able to retire from 
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business and to buy Upfold Manor.” | That is the conclu. 
sion of this rambling story, which deals with the struggle 
between good and evil in the last generations of two decay- 
ing families. The narrative is put into the mouth of one 
of the sons—Peter. (Methuen. 62.) 


Tue Tuert or A Heart. By Lis C. Davingoy, 


It opens in Venice. “They were looking down from 
the tall Campanile into the piazzetta, far, far below.” 
Later the scene changes to England and to Scotland. The 
principal characters are two women and aman. He loses 
his sight, and is deceived by one of the young women into 
marriage, he supposing that she “is the real object of his 
affections.” (Pearson. 6s.) 
As Casar’s Wire. By Mrs. Ay~Mer Gowine. 

It opens in the Bavarian Tyrol, and is dedicated to “ iy 
friends among the peasants of Ober Ammergau.” The inci- 
dents include an account of the Passion Play, scenes with 
King Ludwig, a cause célébre in an English court of justice, 
and the deep design of an envious lady to destroy her 
Among the characters are a British barrister and 
(John Long. 6s.) 


rival. 
a beautiful Bavarian baroness, So! 


LAZARRE, By Mary H. Caruerwoop. 


An historical novel from America which has been so abun- 
dantly advertised in that country as to attract the atten- 
tion of the parodist. The story opens in the year 1795, in 
the precincts of St. Bartholomew the Great at Smithfield, 
then passes to America, where events follow fast and 
faster. Twothirds through we find some young officers 
sitting at mess. “None of them cared a rap that Daniel 
Webster was opposing the war in the House of Represen- 
tatives at Washington, and declaring that on land it was 
a failure.” (Richards. 6s.) 


As 1T wAs WRITTEN. By T. W. Speicurt. 


The title of the first chapter, “Karl Sckenkel's Die 
covery,” suggests a new explosive, but this story is laid in 
the Rhineland before the days of steam and daily inven 
tion, and the discovery made by Karl Schenkel was due 
to his reading w pamphlet handed to him by a pedilar 
called “A Cry From a Dungeon; or, The Tyranny of 
Princes and the Wrongs of Those whom they Misgovern.” 
Karl discovered that the had lived to be thirty-five years 
old and did not know that he was a slave. The story— 
which is very readable—proceeds in the Grand Duchy of 
Iffelheim and in London. (Chatto. 6s.) 


By Henry Van 
Dyke. 


A Lover or Music, AND OTHer TALES 
or Rutinc Passions. 


This book, like tke author's last novel, opens with a 
prayer—we are not sure whether it is the same prayer— 
for clearness of style and “an ideal that will stand the 
strain of weaving into human stuff on the loom of the real. 
The preface which follows is also, to our mind, rather 
superfluously preachy. When we reach the ‘osses— there 
are eight of them—we find them very interesting. The 
subjects are simple and open-air: “The scene is laid on 
Nature’s stage because I like to be out-of-doors, even when 
I am.trying to think and learning to write.” The tinted 
illustrations are excellent. (Newnes. 6s.) 


THOROUGHBRED. By Francis DopswortH. 


A pleasant horsey story with chapter headings like ‘hese: 
“The Birth of Bucephalus,” “ Tuckwell Coppice; 6.50 2.m., 
“From. Mog Forest-to Clee Hill.” The device of endowing 
the horse’ Bucephalaé with’ spéech will not be resented by 
the reader. (Treherne. 2s. 64.) 
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The Method of History. 


SamveL Rawson Garpiner, whose death all lovers of 
honest industry in letters are deploring, was offered the 
Regius Professorship of History at Oxford on the death of 
Froude. The fact is significant, for Gardiner, more 
perhaps than any man of his generation, represents the 
revolt from that traditional conception of the meanings and 
ideals of historical writing of which Froude was so brilliant 
an exponent. To Froude, as to Macaulay before him, or to 
Gibbon before Macaulay, history was, consciously or un- 
consciously, one of the subtler forms of polemic. They 
approached it in no cold spirit of philosophic detachment, 
but with all the fervours of controversial enthusiasm. They 
looked to the past to be the immediate mirror of the 
present, and actualities in dispute gave both shape and 
colour to 
Far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 


Froude, for instanca, took up the chronicle of the Reforma. 
tion, certainly out of no disinterested ardour for the bare 
fact that had ceased to be, but with a very definite eye to the 
renewal in his own day, under the maleficent influence of 
Newman, of precisely those issues between Protestant and 
Anglican, whose account he deemed to have been closed once 
for allin the sixteenth century. It was to glorify the 
Whiggery of 1832 that Macaulay took the trouble to record 
how the predecessors of the Whigs in 1688 had “flung 
the burden of the second James.” And when Gibbon set 
forth, in periods of grave irony, how the absurdities 
of the early Christians arose like fungi upon the 
ruins of decaying Rome, it was obviously not the 
early Christians whose withers he really desired to 
wring. Perhaps it is not surprising that to a school of 
historians almost wholly occupied with the philosophic 
implications of historic fact, that fact itself should lose 
something of its sacrosanctity. This is not an accusation 
of inaccuracy, which is a matter of temperament more than 
anything else. Gibbon, indeed, so far as he had the 
material before him, was splendidly accurate, and 
Macaulay reasonably so. Even Froude, one may suppose, 
garbled his evidence, not intentionally, but because he 
could not help it. But it is one thing to give the facts 
and another to give them with a perfect achromatism. 
And this is what at the best the philosophic school, 
working with lenses fatally coloured in accordance with the 
preconceived ideas from which they started, never wholly 
succeeded in doing. 

As against Gibbon, Macaulay, Froude, then, in whose 
eyes history was relegated to be the handmaid of philo- 
sophy, Gardiner stood for history conceived as an exact 
science. It was his idea to reconstruct the past exactly as 
it was, in the pure white light of scientific truth. The 
personal equation was for him a thing wholly to be elimi- 
hated. In the preface to his magnum opus he writes : 


The way in which Macaulay and Forster regarded the 
pasieer pape of the past—that is to say, the constant 
avowed or unavowed comparison of it with the present—is 
altogether destructive of real historical knowledge. 
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‘He had resolved, to take no sides. 
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One cannot imagine 
Froude holding the scales of justice even as between Pym 
and Strafford, but Gardiner did it. He was a good Liberal, 
but his own sympathies with regard to the momentous 
issues of the great constitutional struggle whose story he 
tells would with difficulty be guessed from his perfectly 
level, unbiassed narrative. It is not to be inferred that 
Gardiner held the past to contain no grave lessons for the 
present and the future. Far from it; but he had firmly 
grasped the profound distinction, which lies at the root of 
all science, between the judgment of fact and the judg- 
ment of value, and knew that the validity of the first can only 
be secured if it is provisionally treated as an end in itsel!, 
in perfect abstraction from any possible application of it. 
And after all, judgments of value, based upon facts which 
are not really so, are apt to be misleading. In his deep 
respect for the authentic fact lay the motive of Gardiner’s 
rigid and exhaustive methods of historical criticism. It 
was this that sent him patienlty year after year to the dusty 
archives of Venice or Brussels: this that goaded him 
to the herculean task of wading right through the 
interminable collection of seventeeth century pam- 
phlets in the British Museum. There is no book 
known to us which expounds the principles of the 
scientific way of writing history more faithfully, or more 
lucidly, than the Introduction aux Etudes Historiques, 
published three or four years ago by two teachers at the 
Sorbonne, MM. Langlois and Seignobos. The elaborate 
precautions by which, according to these scholars, the 
accumulation, verification and interpretation of historical 
evidence should be hedged round, are sufficiently alarming 
to the amateur. Even for the expert, one supposes, they 
must often be of the nature of a counsel of perfection. 
The span of a working life is limited, and unless the 
results of other men’s investigations are to some extent 
taken for granted, it is difficult to see how a book of 
magnitude is to get itself written at all. But if the idea 
of MM. Langlois and Seignobos was ever realised amongst 
men, it must have been in the minute, patient and pro- 
longed labours of the historian of the Stuarts. 


We do not think that the whole problem raised by 
Gardiner’s work has been solved merely by the statement 
of the difference between the philosophic and the scien- 
tific school. There remains the question of style, and it 
must be confessed that style was Gardiner’s weak point. 
Itis not true to say, as is sometimes said, that his history 
isadmirable, but unreadable. The impress of a master 
mind, dealing easily out of the abundance of knowledge 
with masses of refractory detail, saves it from that. But 
the progress of the reader is certainly not helped by pic- 
turesque handling or literary charm of presentment. He 
must needs be content with a pedestrian prose at best. 
Now style is the appanage of no school. It is something 
of an accident that Gibbon was an incomparable stylist, 
and Macaulay at least an effective one, and that 
Froude, though one may find dull stretches enough 
in his book, was capable of rising splendidly to 
splendid occasions. There have been other philoso- 
phic historians who have written atrociously. Nor on 
the other hand will any competent critic maintain that 
style is an impossibility for the scientific historian. 
Ornament, no doubt, brings colour with it, but there is 
a lucid transparent way of writing whose charms lie 
not in ornament at all, but in perfect definiteness, pre- 
cision, and simplicity of statement, which is an unrivalled 
vehicle for the pure uncoloured fact. It resembles the 
detached manner of Maupassant, withdrawn from fiction 
and used in the service of scholarship. Frenchmen, 
more often than Englishmen, -have it at command. 
Gardiner, unfortunately, had not. It were an exercise ‘for 
the sedulous apes of literature to go through his para- 
graphs with a blue pencil, excising an epithet or 
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& weak connective phrase here, straightening out a 
periphrase there, and giving virility and dignity 
to what at present can only be called undistinguished. 
There is another way in which Gardiner might have won 
to a literary quality, with a gain, as we think, rather than 
a loss of scientific truth. And that is by paying more 
attention to those aspects of the past which mirror them- 
selves in the records of society and of literature itself. 
The strenuous devotion of his pages to the dominant 
questions of Church and State leaves him but little space 
to occupy himself with mere average humanity. Yet, as 
J. R. Green showed, the reconstruction of the average 
human life of the past is a task which the most scientific 
historian need not despise. To a complete record, indeed, 
it is essential. And here the needed touch of colour. may 
legitimately be found. To add colour without disterting 
truth, to double a Gardiner with a Green, that, we fancy 
is the business of the master who is to come. 
. ‘ 
Things Seen. 
The Start. 

Ir was time to go. Now that the hour had come we 
were sorry. We had looked forward to this through many 
days of talk; yet its arrival frightened us. “ All clear 
aft?” in gruff tones from the bridge. “ All clear, sir,” 
from the mate, grimy with coal-dust, at my side. A clang 
ofa gong. Anecho from below. A pause. A shudder. 
Then a dull thud, and with nose swinging round to the 
dock gate we were off. A yard or two only separated us 
from the quay side. Should I try it? The longing almost 
made my breath stop. I put a foot forwarl and my eye 
caught the jet of yellow, jerking from our side. The con- 
denser saved me. I watched this invisible evidence of its 
certain beat. The stream came quicker, quicker still, and 
then I looked around. We were away! Behind huddled 
the grey town, phantom-like in the evening. Ahead, the 
open sea, swirling ever. Gladness came as I watched it. 
My head went up to nose the salt. My ears tingled. I, a 
landsman, revelled. Nothing mattered now till Port Said. 
An interval; a two weeks’ interval, cut off from downright 
existence. Think of it! The light began to fade from 
the sky, and a pin point of yellow light pricked the leaden 
folds of cloud. It thrilled me somehow. Must I be sad 
again for that? A gull cried far up somewhere. The 
sea sobbed below. A breath, carrying moisture of brine, 
struck the cheek, and we were floundering through the 
swells. The old mad thing beneath us lurched sideways 
like a drunken hag, showing her heels to the sinking 
land. The pin-prick of the lighthouse to port thrilled me 
again. I went below. 


—_——_ ——_ 


The Grandchild. 


An August evening after a showery day. The sun blazing 
through a breach in the rampart of clouds cast up behind 
him in the West, threw floods of gold on the beeches and 
planes of the old Green. Along the paved passage between 
the iron palings, which cuts the Green in two, flowed the 
homeward tide of people with that springiness of step so 
different from the nervous alacrity which greets the day’s 
work—a little late. A few loungers were stretched in rest, 
that repose which only those can command who are too 
weary to labour—the awful listlessness of the tramp. 

An old man sat on one of the seats—a veteran of the 
Army of Labour, retired, with the blank contentment of 
aged debility smoothing the wrinkles out of his face. Pre- 
sently an expression of interest woke the wrinkles again. 
Following his glance, I saw another veteran approaching, 
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wheeling a perambulator with a baby in it. He, too, was 
very old and his head was bent forward, sharp-featured, 
bright-eyed, under a tangle of white hair. As he walked 
he leant his weight on the perambulator, which creaked 
and grumbled in protest. He was talking to the child jn 
an undertone. 

“"Ullo, George,” piped he of the seat, “turned nursery. 
maid, ’ave yer?” 

“Ay, Tom, yon’s my grandson,” and therewith he sat 
down on the seat and filled his pipe. 

The child leant forward, watching the pair who had so 
nearly passed the bridge, with a comical premonition of 
the same sharp features as the grandsire in his profile, 
the same bright look in its eyes, the head bent forward at 
the same angle, as if regarding the long ascent which lay 
before it. 

“A chip of the old block,” said the friend. 

“"E might do worse,’ replied the “old block,” com- 
placently. 





A Plain Man’s Poet. 

Mr. Buiiss Carman belongs to the open-air school of poetry. 
Indeed, vagabond he styles himself, for his best. work is to 
be found in the two series of Songs from Vagabondia, 
which he wrote with the late Richard Hovey. He is all for 
freedom, for amplitude, for the broad sky and the wide sea 
and the invitation of the road. He never suggests desk 
work at all: every stanza in this book feels as if it had 
been composed beneath scudding clouds. If we had to de- 
scribe him in a phrase we should say: A reduced Whitman, 
Stevensonised ; for the older man’s camaraderie and lawless- 
ness and love of life are here, with the younger’s literary 
instinct and temperament added. Mr. Carman is in no way 
great ; but he has charm and genuine feeling, and—what 
so many poets lack—-movement ; and his inspiration lifts 
him quite as far above the average man as the average wan 
wants. Had Mr. Carman finer vision, he would not be 
half such a companionable fellow. As it is, the plain :nan, 
looking round among the singers of the moment for a 
friend, could hardly find a poet more to his liking than this 
breezy, open-handed, open-hearted, and withal sligitly 
wistful Canadian. 

Mr. Carman’s work is not new to English readers. Tlirce 
or four books with his name on them have been circulated 
here, and a long chapter of Mr. Archer’s guide to the 
younger poets is given up to his praise. And yet he is pr0- 
bably a stranger even to many readers—young men, chiefly 
—who are always on the look-out for this kind of verse. 
That being the case, we could wish that Mr. Bullen had 
put Mr. Carman’s selected poems into a more convement 
size. He is no crown-octavo man; he is a duo-deci:no. 
The pocket is his natural abiding-place, not the larger s/c if 
of a library. However, here he is. ; 

The first few poems are of the sea—and Mr. Carman 
knows the sea as well as anyone. He does not bring it the 
glorious homage of Mr. Swinburne, or the violent patronage 
of Mr. Kipling; he brings fear and understanding, ¢x- 
pressed, as we have said, for the plain man who sia taproot 
simple metrical schemes and quiet phrases. Here are two 
excellent stanzas : 


She made for the lost horizon line, 
Where the clouds a-castled lay, 

While the boil and seethe of the open sea 
Hung on her frothing way. 


She lifted her hull like a breasting gull 
Where the rolling vaileys be, , 
And dipped where the shining porpoises 
Put ploughshares through the sea. 


After the sea comes the land ; and the land, after all, is 
where Mr. Carman’s truest joy resides. The land in spring: 
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and he has a spring song in this volume which, short of the 
great spring poems, is as satisfying an expression of primal 
rapture a8 one can need. Among the poems that have 
been written (as distinguished from those “where Nature 
took the pen ”) it deserves a high place, particularly for its 
last five stanzas : 


Make me over, mother April, 
When the sap begins to stir! 
Fashion me from swamp or meadow, 
Garden plot or ferny shadow, 
Hyacinth or humble burr! 

Make me over, mother April, 

When the sap begins to stir! 


Make me over in the morning 

From the rag-bag of the world ! 

Scraps of dream and duds of daring, 
Home-brought stuff from far sea-faring, 
Faded colours once so flaring, 

Shreds of banners long since furled ! 
Hues of ash and glints of glory, 

In the rag-bag of the world! 


Let me taste the old immortal 
Indolence of life once more ; 

Not recalling nor foreseeing, 

Let the great slow joys of being 
Well my heart through as of yore! 
Let me taste the old immortal 
Indolence of life once more! 


Give me the old drink for rapture, 
The delirium to drain, , 
All my fellows drank in plenty 

At the Three Score Inns and Twenty 
From the mountains to the main ! 
Give me the old drink for rapture, 
The delirium to drain! 


Only make me over, Apr], 

When the sap begins to stir! 

Make me man or make me woman, 
Make me oaf or ape or human, 

Cup of flower or cone of fir ; 

Make me anything but neuter 
When the sap begins to stir! 


In the same spirit is the poem “The Joys of the Road,” be- 


ginning : 
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When winds were harshish, 
And ways were marshish, 
We found with Karshish 
Escape at need ; 

Were bold with Waring 
In far seafaring, 

And strong in shar-ng 

Ben Ezra’s creed. 


* a * 


And we too waited 
With heart elated 
And breathing bated, 
For Pippa’s song ; 
Saw Satan hover, 
With wings to cover, 
Porphyria’s lover, 
Pompilia’s wrong. 

- * * 


Since first I sought you, 
Found you and bought you, 
Hugged you and brought you 
Home from Cornhill, 

While some upbraid you, 
And some parade you, 

Nine years have made you 
My master still. 


Two parables, entitled “ Hack and Hew” and “ Hem und 
Haw,” we should like to quote, but they are not essential 
Carman, and we have no room. The first stanza «f cach 
tells the story : 


Hack and Hew were the sons of God 
In the earlier earth than now ; 

One at His right hand, one at His ieft, 
To obey as He taught them how. 


Hem and Haw were the sons of sin, 
Created to shally and shirk ; 
Hem lay ’round and Haw looked on 
While God did all the work. 


With a few stanzas from “ The Grave Tree” we must at 
once return to the true Mr. Carman and bid: kim farewell. 
The poet asks that a scarlet maple may mark his grave. 


Leave me in the Great Lone Country, 
For I shall not be afraid 


With the shy moose and the beaver 


N joys shiefly these : 
ow the joys of the road are chiefly these These Within tag qrasieh dina 


A crimson touch on the hard-wood trees ; 
I would sleep, but not too soundly, 
Where the sunning partridge drums, 
Till the crickets hush before him 
When the Scarlet Hunter comes, 


A vagrant’s morning wide and blue, 
In early fall, when the wind walks, too; 


A shadowy highway cool and brown, 


Alluring up and enticing down That will be in warm September, 


In the stillness of the year, 
When the river-blue is deepest 


From rippled water to dappled swamp, 
And the other world is near. 


From purple glory to scarlet pomp ; 


When the apples burn their reddest 
And the corn is in the sheaves, 

I shall stir and waken lightly 

At a footfall in the leaves. 


It will be the Scarlet Hunter 
Come to tell me time is done ; 
On the idle hills for ever 

There will stand the idle sun. 


There the ‘wind will stay to whisper 


The outward eye, the quiet will, 
And the striding heart from hill to hill. 


But here Mr. Carman derives no assistance from his metre. 
His words should always be wedded to a lilt. 

His most remarkable rhyming effort in this volume is the 
poem inscribed in a copy of Browning, but it is a tour de 
force rather than an authentic effort. We quote a few lines 
by way of example : 


When winter’s arrow 
Pierced to the marrow, 
And thought was narrow, 
You gave it room ; 

We guessed the warder 
On Roland’s border, 

And helped to order 

The Bishop’s Tomb. 


Many wonders tw the reeds ; 
But I shall not fear to follow 
Where my Scarlet Hunter leads. 


I shall know him in the darkling 
Murmur of the river bars, 

While his feet are on the mountains 
Treading out the smouldering stars. 





I shall know him, in the sunshine 
Sleeping in my scarlet tree, 

Long before he halts beside it 
Stooping down to summon me. 


Then fear not, my friends, to leave me 
In the boding autumn vast ; 

There are many things to think of 
When the roving days are past. 


Leave me by the scarlet maple, - 
When the journeying shadows fail, 
Wait till the Scarlet Hunter 

Pass upon the endless trail. 


That is a very beautiful poem, in a metre which looks as 
easy as letter-writing, but which is more difficult to manage 
than many that on the face of them are really intricate. 


Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 





M. Fasquve.te as an actualité has this week published a 
volume of Théophile Gautier’s scattered appreciations of 
Victor Hugo. Here again is told the famous meeting 
between Hugo and Gautier. Twice Gautier slowly ascends 
the staircase, bathed in the icy perspiration of terror, and 
each time flew when he reached the door; the third time 
he had courage enough not to fly, but instead sat down on 
the topmost stair to recover from his agitation, when the 
door opened and Hugo “ appeared in all his glory.” Like 
Esther before Ahasuerus, Gautier nearly fainted, and was 
astonished that the Poet had no golden sceptre to hold 
out to reassure him. He gathered him up in the most 
gracious and courteous manner, smiling as one accustomed 
to these sensational encounters, and helped his stricken 
admirer into his study. “It is permitted,” he continues, 
“to look fixedly at the gods, kings, pretty women and 
great poets without offending them, and so I examined 
Hugo with an admiring intensity that did not seem to put 
him out . . . What first strikes in Victor Hugo is the 
monumental brow which crowns, like a white marble 
pediment, his visage of a grave placidity; of a superhuman 
beauty and width large enough to contain the vastest 
thoughts, where the golden laurel crown would rest as upon 
the brow of a god or a Cesar. Light chesnut hair, somewhat 
long, neither beard nor moustache, nor whiskers; face of a 
curious pallor, illuminated with two tawny eyes, like those 
of an eagle ; mouth of sinuous lips, depressed at the corners, 
of firm and wilful lines which when opened in laughter 
revealed teeth of a glittering whiteness. For costume, a 
black coat, grey trousers, a turned down shirt-collar— 
precise and correct bearing. This perfect gentleman, the 
chief of a bearded and dishevelled band, the terror of the 
clean-shaven burgess.”’ 

Writing of the first night of Hernani, he exclaims: 
“25 February, 1830! Date for ever engraved upon our 
past in flamboyant characters—the date of the first repre- 
sentation of Hernani! That evening decided our fate! 
There we received the impulsion which still impels us after 
so many years, and which will make us advance to the end 
of our career. Many years have passed since then, and we 
are still as dazzled as we were then. We have lost nothing 
of the enthusiasm of our youth, and whenever the magic 
sound of the horn is heard, we prick our ears’ like an old 
war-horse ready to begin the old battles. . . . 

“ Six or seven hours of waiting in obscurity, or, at least, 
in the penumbra of a theatre whose chandelier is not yet 
lighted, is long, even when at the end of it Hernani was to 
rise like a radiant sun. We engaged in conversations 
about the play. Some more intimate with the master had 


heard fragments read aloud, and remembered a few lines, 
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which they quoted, causing thereby wild enthusiasm. 4 
new Cid was predicted—a young councillor, noless haughty, 
no less proud and Castillian than the elder, but having this 
time used Shakespeare’s palette. The various titles the 
play was to have had were discussed, and some revretted 
Trois pour un, which seemed to them a real Calderon 
title, a title of cloak and sword quite Spanish and 
romantic; and others justly found more gravity in the 
sub-title, Honneur Castillan, of the play. The creater 
number preferred. simply Hernani, and their preference has 
prevailed, for this the play was definitely called, and to use 
a Homeric formula-winged word, it flew from the mouths 
of men to the articulated voice.” 

Verily the world was still delightfully young thirty years 
ago! Would we knew such interested enthusiasms now! 

M. Paul Adams’ sequel to La Force, L’ Enfant «’ Auster. 
litz, is quite a remarkable book. It is an_ intellectual 
evocation of near history of surprising vigour and com- 
plexity, of a rare wealth of detail, large and sober in 
treatment, with a mingling and development of tempera- 
ment which recall the great days of French fiction. We 
are out of the eternal boudoir, freed of the monotonous 
nightmare of the eternal drama of three, and love is rele- 
gated to its real subordinate part in life. If only the author 
had charm and humour, had lightness of touch, or a flash 
of gaiety now and then, L’ Enfant d’ Austerlit: would be a 
masterpiece. As it is, the first part, where he treats of his 
hero’s childhood, is vivid, fine, and natural, reveals some- 
thing akin to genius, and the portrait of the old Jacobin 
and Freemason is altogether delightful and original. The 
book is long and frequently dull and heavy with its prodi- 
digious mass of detail, its lack of rapid action, and its 
laboured minuteness, but for the sake of this portrait of a 
passivnate survival of the Revolution should be read. 
Omer’s attitude towards him, his childish awe and admira- 
tion, are wonderfully well depicted. The child is done in 
a masterfully fashion. Here is his first discovery of the 
existence of a world outside his home. “For the first 
time he reflected that grown-up people could be other than 
relations, devoted and favourable . . . in his little 
heart, the blood flowed too rapidly and the air issued with 
difficulty from his throat tightened with the anguish of 
his discovery of the immensity of a hostile exterior exist- 
ence.” When he sees a carnival, where emperors, kings 
and fairies whirl, he is disquieted by the idea that there 
are other rulers besides uncles, aunts, mother, sisters and 
nursemaids. The first lesson the Jacobin great-grand- 
father gives him is capitally done. He is with difficulty, 
and through many distractions on his side, and indignant 
shouts from the old man, taught to repeat the pompous 
phrase—“ Fraternity contains every virtue, it makes us 
understand that men, equal and free before one another, 
owe reciprocal aid and the example of useful merits to the 
nation.” Follows a delicious lesson in masonry and 
architecture, when the child is taught solemnly to raise 
the Temple of Liberty and initiated into Masonic lore and 
Rosicrucian gibberish. No wonder he regarded this living 
ancestor as a mysterious and supernatural being. 


It is clearly absurd to qualify as impossible a character 
carefully developed by a novelist, and Omer’s precocious 
sensuality is probable enough if not usual. That servant: 
maids are often abominable instruments of corruption, as 
well as victims, may not be denied, but it was giving an 
unnecessarily sombre note to a powerful study of tempera- 
ment through the dreams, curiosities, incoherences, and 
sensations of childhood and boyhood, to show us a creature 
of this kind blighting the innocence of a child of twelve. 
The incident was needed for the extraordinary confessional 
scene when Omer is at the Jesuit College, and Pere 
Anselme is on the point of adopting him as the creature of 
his will. This is another scene -which repays us for much 
of the heaviness of the book. It is done with extraor 
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jinary skill, and gives one the impression of being a bit of 
life. “Omer unveils all his sacerdotal ambitions—the mitre, 
the Papal throne, and the happiness of the universe in his 
hands, and the Jesuit murmurs: “ The dream of Leo X., 
of Sixtus Quint, of St. Bernard, of Gregory of Tours; the 
dream of Hildebrand, of Jesus; the whole dream of the 
(hurch, of Jean Jacques, citizen of the world, of Manés, of 
the sages of Babel. Perhaps, God, the same piety beneath 
the different forms which mislead the spirit of men.” 
Here is a singular start of the confession of a boy of 
twelve. But he is an exceptional boy, who has been 
taught history in an exceptional way by his eccentric great 
orandfather, and the Jesuit speaks to him almost as to an 
intellectual equal. This Jesuit is a_brilliantly-drawn 
portrait, intellectual—immolating his individual gems in 
a strange humility, and wishful to win through this 
precocious child the glory he had disdained—eloquent, 
dominating, and sympathetic, by reason of the fervour of 
his dreams. Oddly enough the two best and most 
interesting figures in the book represent the two great 
bugbears of modern France: the Jesuit and the Free- 
mason. When Pére Anselme learns of the ugly episode 
with the servant maid he indignantly rejects the notion of 
spiritual adoption, refuses absolution, and orders the boy 
find another confessor. And so ends the absorbing part 
of Omer’s development. For the book-1is until then 
really absorbing, strong and original. After that Omer 
ceases to please. Between twelve and sixteen, where the 
book ends, he has as many love affairs of a vulgar and 
fugitive kind as Don Juan himself. But the author 
enters into no details; his discretion is rare and com- 
mendable. Omer’s antipathetic sister, Denise, is drawn 
with ruthless cynicism; indeed, in the great and varied 
crowd, all the characters stand out in admirable relief. 


























Drama. 


Some Plays and the Public. 






TuerE was only one new play last week, “ Memory’s 
Garden,” by Mr. Albert Chevalier and Mr. Tom Galion, at 
the Comedy, but there were two revivals, “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” at the Avenue, and “Sweet Nell of Old 
Drury” at the Globe. Of these, “ Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy” was certainly the best play, and “Sweet Nell of 
Old Drury” certainly the worst. “Memory’s Garden” 
fell between quite a number of stools, but it aroused a 
certain sympathy as it tottered. I wish Mr. Chevalier 
had relied entirely on himself for his work, and not called 
in a theatrical joiner to fit his scenes together. I remem- 
ber that in some of those coster songs which he used to 
sing there was sometimes a touch of the romantic and 
sentimental, but also much genuine human feeling. 
He did not write all his songs, but he wrote the best of 
them, and sometimes the music of them, and when he 
sang them the maker and the executant became one. 
There, I always felt, was a genuine artist. He had 
hot the range, the poignancy, or the subtlety of Yvette 
Guilbert, but in many ways he was better than 
Paulus (who -had, of course, a sprightly finish of his 
own), better than Mr. Arthur Roberts (who could carry 
things before him with a more swift and irresistible comic 
dash), better than Mr. Dan Leno (who at his best has an in- 
imitable plausibility of manner). He gave the music-hall 
stage something it had never had in England, something 
which it has lost since he retired to the chamber-concert 
atmosphere of the Queen’s Hall. I have not seen him 
‘ince he has been at the Queen’s Hall, but I have been 
told that he has extended his ground without losing any 
of the ground that he had already made his own. Only the 
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other day he published an autobiography. Now he comes 
before us with a play. 

There was a queer sentence in it somewhere, rather to 
this effect: “ Memory is a garden, and the flowers in it are 
immortal.” Well, in the play we got the weeds along 
with the flowers. It was an old story, with a few 
new details, and there were tedious and trivial things 
in it. But the later part of the second act, the scene 
between the seduced woman and the father of her 
seducer, and then the scene between father and son, 
had a certain grip on reality; true words were said 
in the midst of some merely conventional words. The 
acting of this scene, though very emphatic, was un- 
doubtedly powerful. Mr. Mackintosh and Miss Norah 
Lancaster were both sincere, they carried our sympathies 
over the difficult moments. For there were difficult 
moments. These moved and troubled people did not speak 
always the spontaneous language of their emotion. They 
were sometimes aware that an audience was listening. 
But they spoke like human beings, and not like the mur- 
derous puppets of “The Heel of Achilles.” And else- 
where in the play, where it was much weaker, there were 
incidental passages that suggested real people, such as the 
humorous scene which enlivened the dragging third act, 
the episode of the old blind man and his dog. 

The humanity which we find in * Little Lord Fauutle- 
roy” is a more consistent kind of humanity, and, acted as 
it is, excellently, by Miss Marion Terry and Master Vyvian 
Thomas, I have been able to see it twice, with pleasure, 
within the limit of a few months, because it has real feel- 
ing in it, and words that say what they mean. Mrs. 
Hodgson Burnett is a writer of genuine talent, and she 
has put her best work into this play. It is the only play 
about children that I know which does not sicken me, 
with the exception of Jules Renard’s “ Carrots.” “ Car- 
rots,” of course, is finer; it has more atmosphere, it is 
more purely a piece of literature. “ Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy” is not quite literature, in the fine sense; it has not 
the terrible directness of naked truth. It is truth in 
velvet knickerbockers. But, up to a certain point, how 
good it is, how full of tenderly humorous observation ! 
And Miss Marion Terry, an actress of much greater 
capacity than the famous sister who has played so enchant- 
ingly at acting, takes up Mrs. Burnett’s work where she 
left it, and completes it. Then, what a pleasure it is to 
see a boy played by a boy! This particular boy seems 
to me astonishingly clever, already a finished artist, doing 
everything naturally, and knowing why he does it. Most 
of the other people in the cast are also good actors. 

At “Sweet Nell of Old Drury” I happened to be in 
the last row of the stalls. My seat was not altogether 
well adapted for seeing and hearing the play, but it way 
admirably adapted for observing the pit, and I gave some 
of my attention to my neighbours there. Whenever a 
foolish joke was made on the stage, when Miss Julia Neil- 
son, as Nell, the orange girl, stuttered with laughter or 
romped heavily across the stage, the pit thrilled and 
quivered with delight. At every piece of clowning there 
was the same responsive gurgle of delight. Tricks of 
acting so badly done that I should have thought a child 
would have seen through them, and resented them as an 
imposition, were accepted in perfect good faith, and 
gloated over. I was turning over the matter in my mind 
afterwards, when I remembered something that was said 
to me the other day by a young Swedish poet who is 


now in London. He told me that he had been to most 


of the theatres, and he had been surprised to find that 
the greater part of the pieces which were played at the 
principal London theatres were such pieces as would be 
plaved in Norway and Sweden at the lower class theatres, 
and that nobody here seemed to mind. The English 
audience, he said, reminded him of a lot of children; they 
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took what was set before them with ingenuous good 
temper, they laughed when they were expected to laugh, 
cried when they were expected to cry. But of criticism, 
preference, selection, not a trace. He was amazed, for he 
had been told that London was a centre of civilisation. 
Well, in future I shall try to remember, when I hear an 
audience clapping its hands wildly over some bad play, 
badly acted: it is all right, it is only the children. 
ARTHUR Symons. 





Art. 


A Little Journey with Troyon. 


Ix the days when Mr. Henley wrote art criticism he 
explained in a small book, now scarce, but not forgotten, 
that Romanticism had nothing special to do with Romance. 
“It was simply the recurrence in a certain direction of 
the phenomenon which in David’s time was called 
Classicism, which was last week known as Realism, 
which was Naturalism yesterday, and is full of meaning as 
Impressionism to-day. In other words, it was a revolt 
from the dictates of a hide-bound, superannuated con- 
vention, and in that way an effort to realise new ideals, 
experiment with new methods, and discover and collect a 
set of new materials.” One of the original romantiques 
Mr. Henley added was Napoleon. If that was so, the 
latest is certainly De Wet, although probably that dis- 
tinguished General does not know it. Men of genius work 
from an irresistible impulse, following the line of least 
resistance, like their humbler brethren; it is the critics 
who sort and group them, inventing schools and 
movements, explaining the attitude of the individual 
towards his bit of eternity, while the man _ himself 
if asked why he painted in such and such a way 
would answer: “ Because that was the only way. 
How else should I have worked? Troyon is definitively 
classed among the Romanticists. His name looms large 
in the records of Barbison. Also during the past week it 
has met the eye of the reader of English and American 
newspapers. Painters, as a class, are not analytical, or 
introspective, or readers either of books or newspapers ; 
but being men, they are capable of astonishment, and if 
the great Troyon could have been haled from the place 
where we are told painters shall no longer work for money 
or fame 

But all for the sake of the working, 

And each in his separate star 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It, 

For the God of Things As They Are, 
and dropped down into London last Saturday afternoon 
he would have been astonished, and also a little be- 
wildered. 

Astonished! For Troyon, being a landscape painter, 
with a great and deep sympathy for the beasts of the field, 
and all dumb things, would have had small understanding 
of our modern town ways. Astonished, indeed, would have 
been this “ jolly old boy” (it was the phrase used by one 
of his Fontainebleau models), had he walked into Messrs. 
Christie's auction rooms last Saturday afternoon. If it had 
been near the moment when Lot 58, “Cattle and Sheep, 
with a peasant woman in a woody pasture,’ was to be 
put up to auction, he would with difficulty have been 
able to push his way into the crowded room. For the 
noise of the sale of this picture had gone abroad, 
and all who take a professional or amateur interest in the 
picture market had gathered to hear the agents for the 
millionaires bid for a brilliant example by the greatest 
cattle painter of his day, or, of any day. If this “ jolly old 
boy” could have, stood there on the outskirts of the crowd 
he might have remembered the hour when he sold this 
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picture. He might even have remembered the modest 
price. And if, while the sale was progressing, he had 
walked behind the screen he might have seen the picture 
leaning against the wall, ready to be hoisted upon the 
sale easel, and he would have noticed with satisfaction 
how little it had lost in the forty-three years since it wag 
painted. As picture after picture glimmered at the 
buyers for a minute or two, reached the limit of its presen; 
market value, and then, with the click of the auctioneer’; 
hammer, disappeared to make room for another, he might 
have soliloquised : “ This is indeed a nation of shopkeepers,” 
And when he found that No. 53, “ The Escape of Glaucys 
and Ione,” by a Mr. Poole, R.A., went for thirty-eight 
guineas, and “ A Wood Nymph,” by Mr. Sant, R.A., for 
eleven guineas, he might have wondered, not having 
followed the course of his fame, or the art enthusiasm of 
the American millionaire, at what price this nation of 
shopkeepers would value his “ Cattle and Sheep.” When 
No. 58, “ Cattle and Sheep ” was hoisted upon the easel, what 
would have been his surprise to hear a sudden cheer—not 
a Mafeking night cheer, but an orderly, well-bred cheer, in 
keeping with a pastoral work of art. But a greater 
surprise would have been in store for him. From some- 
where in the midst of the crowd he would have heard a 
thin voice bid 2,000 guineas. Then he would have heard 
no more, for to one on the outskirts of the crowd the 
bidding at a picture sale is all done in dumb show. The 
auctioneer looks from right to left, and each look means 
another chestful of guineas. But Troyon, watching the 
auctioneer’s face, and listening to his unimpassioned 
words, would have heard the bidding jump up and wp 
without pause till 7,000 guineas was _ reached—then 
silence, the click of the hammer, and good-bye to “ Cattle 
and Sheep.” He would have heard someone mutter “a 
record price,” and then, borne by the retreating crowd, he 
would have found himself, a little dazed, in King Street. 

Suppose he had leave to spend the afternoon in London 
art galleries. Bewildered he might well be at the variety 
of the entertainment, including every school and by-way 
of the art, from Margaritone’s gaunt Madonna to the 
latest delicacy offered to the luxurious—beautiful women 
and faint summer scenes painted upon silken fans. He 
would learn that the craze of the moment is for gardens, 
and that at no exhibition he might visit would the red 
stars of sale be so plentiful as in the small drawings of 
gardens, home or foreign. But if he was in the charge 
of a cicerone, compelled by his employment always to be 
seeking the newest or latest, he would find himself con- 
ducted to two shows, one very English, the other very 
French. 

In the English show, at Messrs. Colnaghi’s galleries, he 
would see the work of an Englishman who died when 
Troyon was a baby. Valentine Green was a master of 
the beautiful art of mezzotinting, now no longer popular, 
although still practised. Etching knocked nails into its 
coffin. Photogravure nearly killed it, and to-day the 
wealthy dive feverish hands into deep pockets for good 
examples of the art in its heyday. It happened to be a 
rich man who a year ago picked up a Valentine (reen I 
a country shop for 15s. which fetched at auction the other 
day £630, but that piece of luck was waiting for anybody 
with expert knowledge. At this very moment collectors, 
wise and foolish, are peering into dusty portfolios “ 
village bric-a-brac shops, for Valentine Greens, particularly 
for those tall, unageing ladies that Reynolds, (alls 
borough and Romney made immortal. Who shall say 
to what degree the fame of Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
and Romney was due to the mezzotinters—Green and his 
brethren, who rest in unvisited tombs. For one “er 
who saw the picture, a hundred saw the mezzotint. “ 
those who have learnt to rejoice in fine mezzotints, with 
their velvety surface, their rich deeps, suggesting suc 
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splendour of colour, have often been a little disappointed 
when confronted by the original picture. Solemn and 
simple, but very living, look the V alentine Greens on the 
walls of this gallery. There is life even in “Gulliver 
addressing the Houyhnhnms,” a bold subject, and one that 
(reen could hardly have engraved from choice. Even 
the Houyhnhnms look surprised. And Troyon, who knew 
a horse when he saw it, and probably had never heard of 
Gulliver, would also have looked surprised. 

tut neither the Houyhnhnms nor the beautiful eyes 
of the ladies in Valentine Green’s mezzotints would have 
held Troyon long. His cicerone would have carried him 
off to Bond Street, discreetly avoiding the open door of 
the exhibition where some of Mr. Sidney Cooper's cattle 
pieces hang, to the Hanover Gallery. There, in the 
spring exhibition of French pictures, are some old 
friends. He would have seen in the catalogue the 
honoured names of Jacque, Corot, Diaz, Dupré, Rousseau 
and Millet. Authentic the examples, but certainly not 
typical. In the place of honour he would have seen 
something by himself—slight, small and simple—a pastel 
of “The Old Homestead,” and opposite to it the im- 
memorial Henner woman, pale and auburn haired, 
whose wistful look never alters, but who sometimes 
changes her red cloak for a blue one. He would have 
seen, too, a Besnard woman, the yellows and greens of the 
dashing brushwork screwed up to the highest pitch, and 
alongside it an appealing little Cazin, with a foreground of 
tender blown grass, and overhead a rainbow cutting the 
threatening sky. That might have pleased him, but what 
would he say to Pissarro and Sisley? I can imagine him 
peering at those nimble impressionists, studying the flecks 
and spots of paint, the glare that shouts, “I am the sun- 
shine,’ the jumble of wanton colour that drives you 
back, back, till at a distance of a score or so feet away the 
picture focusses, and you see Pissarro’s Spring, and the 
Summer that Sisley saw, and you honour the intention of 
these gay adventurers into strange landscape lands, and 
congratulate the Pissarroites and the Sisleyites on their 
catholicity. Butit is time to let Troyon return to his 
rest. What is the latest dexterity to one who died at fifty- 
three, “ having exhausted art and life ?” 

C. L. H. 


Science. 
The Birth of a World. 


“On the 21st inst. the constellation Perseus, of a world,” 
is an announcement that might have appeared in the 
morning papers of February 22nd of last year. It would, 
indeed, have been two or three years late if we take into 
account the time that it takes the light of the stars to 
reach us ; yet.it was only on the evening of the day named 
that Dr. Anderson, while searching the sky from the 
Edinburg Observatory, perceived a new star in a part 
of Perseus where a photograph taken at Harvard showed 
that no star had been on the night of the 19th. At 
first it seemed a star of between the second and third 
magnitudes ; then it increased rapidly in brightness, and 
then faded away until it is now hardly visible. As 
its gpectrum showed that much of its brilliance was due 
“ an outburst of incandescent hydrogen gas, all 
istronomers miade haste to agree that its appearance was 
the sien of some such catastrophe in tke heavens as a 
collision between two huge masses of matter, and that we 
Vere therefore assisting at the birth of a new world, or 
even of a new system. 

What makes this the more directly interesting to us is 
that it must have been in this sort of way that our own 
wlar system—one of the tiniest and most insignificant of 
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the thousands which revolve round, as some think, one of 
the stars of the Pleiades—was born. According to the 
now generally accepted theory which Kant was the first 
to put forth and the great Laplace to demonstrate, our 
universe was once a nebula, or mass of incandescent 
hydrogen, extending from some undefined point beyond 
one extremity of the orbit of Neptune to a similarly dis- 
tant point beyond the other. As age after age passed, 
this vast expanse of flaming gas began to lose some of its 
heat, and here and there throughout tke mass appeared 
whirlpools or spirals such as the greater number of the 
nebulz, or fire-clouds seen in the sky through our tele- 
scopes are known to be. The greatest and most central 
of these spirals became our Sun, which still retains the 
lion’s share of the heat once possessed by the whole 
system. The others gradually changed into his planets 
as the flaming hydrogen, continuing to cool, transformed 
itself, under laws of which we as yet know nothing, into 
the eighty and more elements which our earth contains, 
and passed from the gaseous into partly liquid and partly 
solid form. Another immense space of time, and the 
Moon, perhaps from the explosion of some tremendous 
voleano, or, as Sir Robert Ball thinks, by a tidal influence 
acting upen the masses of molten rock, was split off and 
hurled to ker present distance from the Earth, while no 
doubt similar forces were producing similar results in the 
bosoms of the other planets. And, meanwhile, the whole 
mass was always shrinking and shrinking as the spirals 
formed it into denser and denser whirlpools, and the free 
gas in the intermediate spaces disappeared, until the Sun 
and his attendants, still contracting as they cooled, stood 
out pretty much as they appear to-day. Then came more 
millions of years, during which the earth’s crust cooled and 
hardened, and the torrential rains generated by the mix- 
ture of oxygen and hydrogen poured down upon it, wash- 
ing the detritus of tle bare rock into pits and valleys, and 
causing rivers and seas to appear. And then in these 
seas there appeared life, and the sea plants left by the 
receding waves grew into land plants, and the earth 
became fitted for the habitation of animals, and the simple 
cell-like being we call moneron stirred in the depth of the 
waters, and gradually evolved into higher and more com- 
plicated forms, until the supreme day, when : 
“crept forth the Elect, the Ascidian 
From the mixture of sea and slime.” 
and the ancestor of man crawled upon the earth, Such 
was the process which all who study these matters agree 
took place in our system, and it may be the beginning of 
some such process that we have just seen in Nova Persei. 
But, although this may be the beginning of the process, 
it cannot be the beginning of the story. What is it that 
has produced this violent outburst Of flaming gas? The 
collision of two rushing streams of meteorites, says Sir 
Norman Lockyer. The impact of one non-luminous body 
in the heavens crashing into another similar one, Sir 
Robert Ball seems more inclined to think. But, in either 
case, the meteorites or the dark bodies must have been 
there to collide, and the question to be determined is, 
what were they before they became meteorites or “dark 
stars.” As for the meteorites, I suppose no one now 
doubts that they are small fragments of matter separated 
from a world in course of evolution by a convulsion such 
as that which gave rise to the Moon. And what can the 
dark stars be but worlds that have so far cooled in the 
course of countless ages of life that they have lost the 
power of shining either with original or borrowed light ? 
If this be so, may it not well be that, instead of the col- 
lision which we have witnessed in Nova Persei being for- 
tuitous—even if there be such a thing as fortuitous move- 
ments in the ordered universe—one of these dark bodies 
may have been for ons on ons revolving round its 
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own sun, until, drawn nearer and nearer by the attractive 
force of the larger mass, it has fallen plump into it, with 
the result of an enormous immediate development of heat 
and light? 

Does this give us any clue to the ultimate end of our 
own little system? Some authors have thought so, and 
Clémence Royer—the talented Frenchwoman, whose death 
in one of those almshouses which are provided for impe- 
cunious talent in nearly every European country but our 
own enlightened land, the whole Press has deplored for 
nearly a week—in her last book, La Constitution du 
Monde, draws an apocalyptic picture of the fate which 
is coming upon it. First, she says, the Moon, which, 
according to ther calculations, is every day creeping 
nearer to the Earth, will draw closer with increasing 
speed as she begins to feel the full force of the Earth's 
attraction. This will cause a huge increase of the tides, 
which will rise to the size of veritable tempests, and 
perhaps (although Mme. Royer does not say so) to the 
outbreak of volcanoes now supposed to be extinct. When 
the actual shock comes it will cause the development of 
such enormous heat that all life upon the Earth will cease, 
although, curiously enough, she considers it possible that 
the Moon may rebound after the first impact, and thus 
allow the temperature to once again fall. Yet that the 
Moon will at last sink into the Earth’s mass she has no 
doubt. Before then, probably, the Sun will in like 
manner have absorbed Mercury, Venus, Mars, and the 
inferior planets, and the Earth, now swollen by the addi- 
tion of the Moon, will be carried with increasing pace 
into the same vortex. Then will come the turn of Jupiter 
and Saturn, while Uranus and Neptune will be brought 
from the limits of our system to occupy the orbits of the 
other two. Finally, even Uranus and Neptune will be 
swallowed, and the Sun, whirling through space for a time 
in solitary grandeur, will burst with a tremendous ex- 
plosion, that will retransform him into a gigantic nebula, 
which will in turn give birth to new worlds. How much 
there is of poetic fancy in this picture it is hardly worth 
while to inquire; yet the main idea is based on the ascer- 
tained fact of the conservation of matter, and there can 
be little doubt that, if Mme. Royer’s prophecies were to 
come true, the matter thus dissipated would be used over 
again in some other form. As, too, she considerately 
postpones the first of these convulsions of Nature to some 
date millions of years hence, we are not perhaps imme 
diately concerned in the accuracy of her forecasts; but 
there is one side of the matter which she has not touched, 
and on which some of us may feel a pardonable curiosity. 
This is, whether the new worlds to be thus created will 
be mere reproductions of the old, or whether Nature, 
instead of monotonously treading the same weary round, 
will turn her attention to producing something better. 
In other words, is the evolution of worlds, as of animals, 
on the wkole making towards progress, and if, as has been 
said, “the struggle for life has reached the stars,” will the 
fittest survive there as here! But for the present, at any 
rate, these things belong to the category of the unknow- 
able. 


F. Leaar. 


Correspondence. 


Byron in Chancery Lane. 


Sir,—The writer of your article “Sallies in Our Alley’ 
did not, of course, attempt completeness in his harvest of 
the literary associations of Chancery Lane. But, from his 
manner of introducing Byron’s visit to his solicitor, I fancy 
that he may like to be reminded that the poet had a less 
casual connection with your neighbourhood. I transcribe 
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the following foot-note of Moore’s from his Life of Byron 
—edition of 1851, Vol. L., page 92: ‘ 
During one of the Harrow vacations, he passed some 
time in the house of the Abbé de Roufigny, in Took’, 
Court, for the purpose of studying the French language . 
but he was, according to the Abbé’s account, very little 
given to study, and spent most of his time in boxing 
fencing, ete., to the no small disturbance of the reveren 
teacher and his establishment. 


This is all that Moore has to say about this sojourn of 
the young Byron in Took’s Court. As one who takes , 
keen interest in Byroniana, may I ask whether any of 
your readers can supply further information! Who was 
the Abbé de Roufigny! Was his account of Byron’s hig) 
jinks only verbal, or is it in print? And can kis house be 
identified as one of the old brick-pilastered houses gill 
standing in Took’s Court !—Yours, &e., 
J.B. 


——$_— ne 


A Note on Humour. 

Sir,—May [ correct two misprints in my letter? |; 
was the tortures, not the “futures,” of their prisoners 
which amused our remote ancestors, and I said that. “there 
is truth in the converse” of a certain proposition, not 
that “there is truth in the universe.” The latter state. 
ment. may be a fact, but I should not like to vouch for it 
without further investigation.—Yours, &c., 

Brighton. G. S. Srreer. 


Leighton House 


Srr,—As most inaccurate statements have recently 
been made as to the Leighton House mrovement, I ask 
leave to correct a grave error, made, no doubt, inad- 
vertently, in yours of the 15th ult. It is stated “the 
Kensington Borough Council kas not seen its way t 
accept. the gift of the late President’s house.” 

The exact reverse of this statement is the fact, as will 
be seen from the full report from the Borough Counel 
minutes, which I enclose for your information. The 
Council, after long and mature deliberation, agreed to 
accept the gift, and maintain it out of the Borough rate, 
the calculated cost being less than 1-16th of a penny 
the £. The pause in the negotiations, necessary to col- 
sult as to the freehold, was used to wreck the whole meve 
ment by those who did not wish to see the house trai 
ferred in the manner and on the terms jointly agreed 
on by the Council and the Leighton House Committee. 

A letter was written by the donors of the property " 
which they deprecate the negotiations being continued 
“as a discredit to our brother’s memory if they fail, avd 
a deeper injury to it if they are successful,” and adding 
that they would rather see the house destroyed or “ sold 
to some decent individual.” 

There may be a Council that would consider negot« 
tions after suck a letter, but I hope, for the credit 0! 
public life, it will not be found in London. 

The Kensington Council had to withdraw from ™ 
impossible and undignified position. This Committes 
after nearly five years’ labours, sees its work ruined by 
those who should most have guarded it. They are wind 
ing up their affairs, and Leighton House is now  ™ 
hands of those who are, it must be supposed, satisfied 
with this result—i.e., Leighton House, instead of bem 
to-day permanently safe, maintained by the people for the 
people, is once again a private undertaking, with the 
uncertain future inseparable from such a posifiolc 
Yours, &e., 


Herpert Jones, Hon. 5& 
Central Library, Kensington. 
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The Academy 


A Complaint. 


Sir,—Mr. E. A. B. performs his literary errors with an 
ease which is simply charming. I admire, bewildered, the 
serene certainty which characterises his oracular sentences 
in his article on “ English and French Fiction in the 19th 
Century.” The conclusions he arrives at, in a comparison 
in which some of the greatest French novelists have been 
conveniently ignored, and others as conveniently ill-under- 
stood, must prove a source of joy for every patriotic soul. 
In E. A. B.’s opinion “ the novel is quiescent in France.” 
It is a great pity this colossal statement does not appear 
in italics in the text, as the wild, fanciful, winged ab- 
surdity of it deserves all emphasis. He goes on to say 
that Anatole France has, after all his labours, not accom- 
plished anything great! The same reproach is made—and 
here he has, exceptionally, my entire approval—to Paul 
Bourget. Then, in a somewhat incoherent enumerativa of 
a few names, the brothers Rosny (genuine nove/ssts in 
every fibre) are thrust to the second rank side by side with 
the superficial “ brothers Margueritie.” E. A. B. explains 
this supposed state of things by the fact that “the genius 
of France has turned for the present definitely towards 
the drama.” I'am inclined to think that simultaneously 
a change has taken place in E. A. B.’s mind. He must 
surely have not followed the recent productions in the 
French novel. He has not even made any mention of two 
very great names with which every student of French 
fiction ought to be familiar. Octave Mirbeau, whom Tolstoy 
himself holds in high esteem and admiration, and Paul 
Ada, a literary temperament of bewildering complexity, 
covering a limitless area of thought and emotion, do not 
appear to have had the good fortune to be known to 
E. A. B. I mentioned only two of the “great Ignored,” 
but ii these two, and his unconscious inability to fully 
appreciate Anatole France—poet, sage, novelist, and 
unique as each—do not prove sufficient to disturb E. A. B.’s 
august calm in his sweeping assertions, I will leave him 
alone with his eestasy for Kipling and H. G. Wells.— 
Yours, &e., 

A. SHACKLIAN. 

The Athenzeum, Manchester. 


‘The Mystic Rose.” 


_Sin,—Allow me to point out a rather bad misrepresenta- 
tion on the part of your reviewer. 

What he gives as my explanation of the mother-in-law 
taboo is not my explanation at all, but a quite subsidiary 
detail. My explanation, given on pp. 408—411, is based 
on such cases as those he quotes to show that my own 
evidence tells against my theory, and it includes the gra- 
tutous explanation he himself suggests. The last para- 
graph but one of the chapter contains this subsidiary 
detail ; the last paragraph begins “ This explanation » 
Your reviewer had forgotten or had not read the preceding 
paragraphs, 

Your reviewer does not seem aware of the well-known 
— of the rosa mystica, as applied to the Virgin 
Mother. 

It is perhaps worth noting that the commonplace he 
borrows from Mr. Lang as to the value of such books in 
‘aving future students an infinity of labour in the collection 
ind collation of facts is ill-judged, because these facts are 
‘“parated from their context, and will be, without their 
outext, absolutely useless to the future student.— 

ours, &¢ 


Ernest CRAWLEY. 


f 
aly one paragraph in Mr. Crawley’s letter seems to 
‘all for an answer. On page 408, after saying that the cus- 
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tom of tabooing one’s motker-in-law cannot be explained in 
certain specified ways, he goes on to say that “it seems 
analogous to the system of sexual taboo, and . . . to 
be casually connected with a man’s avoidance of his own 
wife.” On page 412 he further says, “as sexual taboo 
must be kept up for safety, all the more so because of close 
union, and especially until a child is born—for the pair are 
continuously breaking the rule, and all their conduct 
affects the child—a substitute to receive the onus of taboo 
is useful, and the best substitute is the mother-in-law. 

This idea coincides with filial and maternal duty, 
and is a good idea of savage make-believe in shifting re- 
sponsibility.” In the next paragraph he teils us that 
“ This explanation finds a parallel and a proof [my italics | 
in what is the same thing in modern society.” I by no 
means assert that this is the only “explanation” of the 
custom to be picked out of Mr. Crawley’s rather rambling 
dialectic, but I leave it to your readers whether the words 
I have quoted do not justify my statement that Mr. Craw- 
ley would derive it “from the supposition that the hus- 
band, having broken the taboo that would otherwise 
separate hin: from his wife, thinks that he can at the 
same time keep it by transferring it to his mother-in-law.” 
—-Your Reviewer. | 


A Needed Noun. 


Sir,—May I draw, through your columns, the attention 
of “the incomparable Max” to the following item from 
Webster’s Dictionary, unabridged edition, 1886: 

“ Prosaist, n. (cf. Fr., prosateur ; Fr., prosador ; It., pro- 
satore), a writer of prose. 

“<«Then comes Hannah More, an estimable writer of 
prose,’—I. Taylor.” 

But perhaps “ Max” has already seen this !—Yours, &c., 

Frimley. Epwarp Davy Paty. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 127 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of one guinea for the best transla- 
tion into sonnet form of the following cescription of Derwentwater 
recently telegraphed to the Times by Canon H. D. Rawnsley : - 


“To-day from sunrise to sunset the beauty of Derwentwater 
has been beyond words. The snow-clad hills shone in silver mail ; 
Skiddaw seemed purple, washed with ivory. The ice was in 
good condition and the lake frcm end to end shone like beaten 
gold. Towards sundown the lake mirror changed from gold to 
steel and blue, and in the afterglow dark figures of skaters ap- 
peared to flit upon a faint lilac floor that seemed in parts to swim 
with lucent amber. The frost continues. Apart from skating, the 
beauty of the scene was an experience for life.” 


No fewer than ninety-six of our readers—including Canon 
Rawnsley himself—attempted this task, and the work of judging 
has been correspondingly difficult. We promised the prize to 
“the best and closest” rendering. Obviously we had to give full 
weight to both thee superlatives. Many competitors have sent 
extremely close renderings which have yet lacked that poetic lift 
which was essential to success. Canon Rawnsley, curiously 
enough, is disqualified for the prize by the want of closeness which 
his sonnet bears to his own telegram. Otherwise his sonnet is one 
of the best sent in, and it will be convenient to quote it first. 


SKATING ON DERWENTWATER. 
Monday, February 17, 1902. 
In fairyland we revelled all the aay, 
Clear glass of gold lay Derwentwater’s flood, 
Far Glaramara mailed in silver stood, 
And Skiddaw bright for ivory inlay 
Shone purple clad with royalest array 
To see our kingly spozt. How leapt the blood! 
As on from sunny bay to shadowy wood 
We flashed above the mirrors steely grey. 
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own sun, util, drawn ucarer and nearer by the attractive 
force of the larger mass, it has fallen plump into it, with 
the result of an enormous immediate development of heat 
and light? 

Does this give us any clue to the ultimate end of our 
own litthe svetem! Some authors have thought soe, and 
Clemence Rover—the talented Frenchwoman, whose death 
n one of those aliahotses which are prey ided for iryapre 
eanious talent in nearly every European country but our 
own enlivhtened land, the whele Press has deplored for 
nearly a week—in her last book, La Constitution du 
Vonde, draws an apocalyptic pictuve of the fate which 
First, ahe SUVS, the Moon, whick, 
according to her calculations, is every day creeping 
nearer to the Earth, will draw closer with increasing 
speed as she begins to feel the full force of the Earth's 
attraction. This will cause a huge increase of the tides, 
which will rise to the size of veritable tempests, and 
perhaps (although Mme. Royer does not say so) to the 
outbreak of volcanoes now supposed to be extinct. When 
the actual shock comes it will cause the development of 
such enormous heat that all life upon the Earth will cease, 
although, curiously enough, she considers it possible that 
the Moon may rebound after the first impact, and thus 
allow the temperature to once again fall. Yet that the 
Moon will at last sink into the Earth’s mass she has no 
doubt. Before then, probably, the Sun will in like 
manner have absorbed Mercury, Venus, Mars, and the 
inferior planets, and the Earth, now swollen by the addi- 
tion of the Moon, will be carried with increasing pace 
into the same vortex. Then will come the turn of Jupiter 
and Saturn, while Uranus and Neptune will be brought 
from the limits of our system to occupy the orbits of the 
other two. Finally, even Uranus and Neptune will be 
swallowed, and the Sun, whirling through space for a time 
in solitary grandeur, will burst with a tremendous ex- 
plosion, that will retransform him into a gigantic nebula, 
which will in turn give birth to new worlds. How much 
there is of poetic fancy in this picture it is hardly worth 
while to inquire ; yet the main idea is based on the ascer- 
tained fact of the conservation of matter, and there can 
be little doubt that, if Mme. Royer’s prophecies were to 
come true, the matter thus dissipated would be used over 
again in some other form. As, too, she considerately 
postpones the first of these convulsions of Nature to some 
date millions of years hence, we are not perhaps imme 
diately concerned in the accuracy of her forecasts; but 
there is one side of the matter which she has not touched, 
and on which some of us may feel a pardonable curiosity. 
This is, whether the new worlds to be thus created will 
be mere reproductions of the old, or whether Nature, 
instead of monotonously treading the same weary round, 
will turn her attention to producing something better. 
In other words, is the evolution of worlds, as of animals, 
on the whole making towards progress, and if, as has been 
said, “the struggle for life has reached the stars,” will the 
fittest survive there as here! But for the present, at any 
rate, these things belong to the category of the unknow- 
able. 


nm coming upon it. 


F. Leaar. 


Correspondence. 


Byron in Chancery Lane. 

Sir,—The writer of your article “ Sallies in Our Alley ” 
did not, of course, attempt completeness in his harvest of 
the literary associations ef Chancery Lane. But, from his 
manner of introducing Byron’s visit to his solicitor, I faney 
that he may like to be reminded that the poet had a less 
casual connection with your neighbourhood, I transcribe 
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the following foot-note of Moore's from hie Life of Byron 
edition of 1851, Vol. L, page 92: 

During one of the Harrow vacations, he passed some 
time in the house of the Abbé de Roufigny, in Took’s 
Court, for the purpose of studying the French language ; 
but he was, according to the Abbé's account, very little 
given to study, and spent most of his time in boxing, 
fencing, ete., to the no small disturbance of the reverend 
teacher and his establishment. 


This is all that Moore has to say about this sejourn of 
the young Byron in Took’s Court. As one who takes a 
keen interest in Byroniana, may | ask whether any of 
your readers can supply further information! Who was 
the Abbé de Roufigny ! Was his account of Byron's high 
jinks only verbal, or is it in print! And can his house be 
identified as one of the old brick-pilastered houses still 
standing in Took’s Court /—Yours, &c., 


J. B. 


— ——» 


A Note on Humour. 

Sir,—May I correct two misprints in my letter? It 
was the tortures, not the “futures,” of their prisoners 
which amused our remote ancestors, and I said that “ there 
is truth in the converse” of a certain proposition, not 
that “there is truth in the universe.” The latter state- 
iment may be a fact, but I should not like to vouch for it 
without further investigation.—Yours, «c., 


Brighton. G. S. STREET. 


Leighton House 


Sir,—As most inaccurate statements have recently 
been made as to the Leighton House movement, I ask 
leave to correct a grave error, made, no doubt, inad- 
vertently, in yours of the 15th ult. It is stated “the 
Kensington Borough Council kas not seen its way to 
accept the gift of the late President’s house.” 

The exact reverse of this statement is the fact, as will 
be seen from the full report from the Borough Council 
minutes, which I enclose for your information. The 
Council, after long and mature deliberation, agreed to 
accept the gift, and maintain it out of the Borough rate, 
the calculated cost being less than 1-16th of a penny in 
the £. The pause in the negotiations, necessary to con- 
sult as to the freehold, was used to wreck the whole move- 
ment by those who did not wish to see the house trans- 
ferred in the manner and on the terms jointly agreed 
on by the Council and the Leighton House Committee. 

A letter was written by the donors of the property in 
which they deprecate the negotiations being continued 
“as a discredit to our brother's memory if they fail, and 
a deeper injury to it if they are successful,” and adding 
that they would rather see the house destroyed or “ sold 
to some decent individual.” 

There may be a Council that would consider negotia- 
tions after suck a letter, but I hope, for the credit of 
public life, it will not be found in London. 

The Kensington Council had to withdraw from an 
impossible and undignified position. This Committee, 
after nearly five years’ labours, sees its work ruined by 
those who should most have guarded it. They are wind- 
ing up their affairs, and Leighton House is now in the 
hands of those who are, it must be supposed, satisfied 
with this result—7.e., Leighton House, instead of being 
to-day permanently safe, maintained by the people for the 
people, is once again a private undertaking, with the 
uncertain future inseparable from such a position.— 
Yours, &e., 

Herpert Jones, Hon. Sec. 

Central Library, Kensington. 
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A Complaint. 


Sin,—Mr. E. A. B. performs his literary errors with an 
ease which is simply charming. 1 admire, bewildered, the 
serene certainty which characterises his oracular sentences 
in his article on ‘ English and French Fiction in the 10th 
Century " The conclusions he arrives at. u 
in which some of the greatest French novelists have been 
conveniently ignored, and others as con, eniently ilundet 
stood, must prove a source of joy for every patriotic soul 
In E. A. B.'s opinion “ France 
It is a great pity this colossal statement does not appear 
in italics in the text, as the wild, fanciful, 
surdity of it deserves all emphasis. He 
that Anatole France has, after all his labours, not 
plished anything gwreat ! The same reproa h is made 
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here he has, exceptionally, my entire approval—to Paul 
Bourget. Then, in a somewhat incoherent enumeration of 
a few names, the brothers Rosny (genuine swove/ssts in 


every fibre) are thrust to the second rank side by side with 
the superficial “ brothers Margueritte.” E. A. B. explains 
this supposed state of things by the fact that “the genius 
of France has turned for the present definitely towards 
the drama.” I am inclined to think that simultaneously 
a change has taken place in E. A. B.’s mind. He must 
surely have not followed the recent productions in the 
French novel. He has not even made any mention of two 
very great names with which every student of French 
fiction ought to be familiar. Octave Mirbeau, whom Tolstoy 
himself holds high esteem and admiration, and Paul 
Adam, a literary temperament of bewildering complexity, 
covering a limitless area of thought and emotion, do not 
appear to have had the good fortune to be known to 
E. A. B. I mentioned only two of the “great Ignored,” 
but if these two, and his unconscious inability to fully 
appreciate Anatole France—poet, sage, novelist, and 
unique as each—do not prove sufficient to disturb E. A. B.’s 
august calm in his sweeping assertions, I will leave him 
alone with his ecstasy for Kipling and H. G. Wells.— 
Yours, &c., 
A. SHACKLIAN. 
he Athenzeum, Manchester. 


‘¢ The Mystic Rose.” 


Sir,—Allow me to point out a rather bad misrepresent..- 
tion on the part of your reviewer. 

What he gives as my explanation of the mother-in-law 
taboo is not my explanation at all, but a quite subsidiary 
detail. My explanation, given on pp. 408—411, is based 
on such cases as those he quotes to show that my own 
evidence tells against my theory, and it includes the gra- 
tuitous explanation he himself suggests. The last para- 
graph but one of the chapter contains this subsidiary 
detail ; the last paragraph begins “ This explanation : 
Your reviewer had forgotten or had not read the preceding 
paragraphs. 

Your reviewer does not seem aware of the well-known 
symbolism of the rosa mystica, as applied to the Virgin 
Mother. 

It is perhaps worth noting that the commonplace he 
borrows from Mr. Lang as to the value of such books 
saving future students an infinity of labour in the collection 
and collation of facts is ill-judged, because these facts are 
separated from their context, and will be, without their 
context, absolutely useless to the future student.— 
Yours, &c., 

Ernest CRAWLEY. 





[Only one paragraph in Mr. Crawley’s letter seems to 
call for an answer. On page 408, after saying that the cus- 
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tom of Labooity ones mother-in-law cannot be explained inh 


certain epecified ways, he goes on to say that “it seem 
analogous to the system of sexual taboo, and t 
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m useful, and the beet substitute in the mot ru 


This idea coincides with filial and maternal dats 
and ia a geod idea of savage make-believe im ahifting ¢ 
spomaibility In the next paragraph he tells ws that 

This explanation fits a parallel and a proof | my tals 
in what i the same thing in modern society l bw n 


only “explanation ” of th 


Crawlev's rather 


that this is the 
picked out of Mr. 


it to vour readers whether the 


1Menhs ASScTt 
custom to be rambling 
dialectic, but I leave 
I have quoted do not justify my statement that Mr. Craw- 
ley would derive it “from the supposition that the hus 
band, having broken the that would otherwise 
separate him from his wife, thinks that he can at the 
same time keep it by transferring it to his mother-in-law.” 
Your Reviewer. | 


words 


taboo 


A Needed Noun. 


Sir,—May I draw, 
of “the incomparable Max ” 
Webster's Dictionary, unabridged edition, 

‘ Prosaist, n. (cf. Fr., Fr., prosador ; 
satore), a writer of prose. 

‘Then comes Hannah More, an estimable writer of 
prose.’—I. Taylor.” 

But perhaps “ Max ” 

Frimley. 


through your columns, the attention 
to the following item from 
1886: 


prosateur ; It., pro- 


has already seen this !—Yours, &e., 
Epwarp Davy Par. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 127 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of one guinea for the best transla- 
tion into sonnet form of the following cescription of Derwentwater 
recently telegraphed to the Times by Canon H. D. Rawnsley :- 


to sunset the beauty of Derwentwater 
has been beyond words. The snmow-clad hills shone in silver mail ; 
Skiddaw seemed purple, washed with ivory. The ice was in 
good condition and the lake frcm end to end shone like beaten 
gold. Towards sundown the lake mirror changed from gold to 
steel and blue, and in the afterglow dark figures of skaters ap- 
peared to flit upon a faint lilac floor that see med in parts to swim 
with lucent amber. The frost continues. Apart from skating, the 
beauty of the scene was an experience for life.’ 


“To-day from sunrise 


ninety-six of our readers—ineluding Canon, 
Rawnsley himself—attempted this task, and the work of judging 
has been correspondingly difficult. We promised the prize to 
“the best and closest’ rendering. Obviously we had to give full 
weight to both ‘theie superlatives. Many competitors have sent 
extremely close renderings which have yet lacked that poetic lift 
which was essential to success. Canon Rawnsley, curiously 
enough, is disqualified for the prize by the want of closeness w hich 
his sonnet bears to his own telegram. Otherwise bis sonnet is one 
of the best sent in, and it will be convenient to quote it first. 


No fewer than 


SKATING ON DERWENTWATER. 
Monday, February 17, 1902. 
In fairyland we revelled all the cay, 
Clear glass of gold lay Derwentwater’s flood, 
Far Glaramara mailed in silver stood, 
And Skiddaw bright for ivory inlay 
Shone purple clad with royalest array 
To see our kingly spozt. How leapt the blood! 
As on from sunny bay to shadowy wood 
We flashed above the mirrors steely grey. 





















































































But when the sun o’er Newlands sank to rest 
Enchantment in the valley seemed to grow, 
There, while the snow-flush muffled fell and moor 
Loud rang the skates upon a lilac floor, 
And burning upward thro’ tthe lake’s dark breast 
Fire gleamed with unimaginable glow. 


In a vast number of the sonnets the effort to follow the tele- 
gram. produces a certain steccato effect; one has a sense of the 
points being ticked off one by one. Many competitors, too, have 
clearly hampered themselves by adhering rather too strictly to the 
order of Canen Rawnsley’s descriptive touches. What was re- 
quired was fidelity to the facts and a fusion of these in a poetic 
order and conception. We award the prize to Mr. H. C. Prideaux, 
Uffuculme, Devon, for the following rendering of Canon Rawns- 
ley’s telegram :. — 

SKATING ON DERWENTWATER. 
February, 1902. 
I looked, and lo! a plain of beaten gold, 

Circled by hills snow-clad in silver mail, 

Where Skiddaw, king-like, throned in ivory pale 
And purple, watched the changing hues unfold 
From dawn till eve. I saw when twilight cold 

Dimmed the lake’s mirror, marked its brightness fail 

To steely blue, while, through the frosty veil 
Half seen, dark figures flit, like ghosts of old. 


O day of days! Vision beyond all art 
To tell—of life, while memory holds, a part! 
Nighi falls: yet still along that crystal floor 
Of faintest lilac, bathed in lingering gleams 
Of lucent amber, how my spirit seems 
To glide—right onward to the Eternal shore! 


The finally selected sonnets from which the prize sonnet 
was taken were sent in by F. C., Worthing; F. B. D., Tor- 
quay; H. G. H., Ruswarp ; \. E. W., Greenock; P. H. L., 
Broadstairs; A. C. B., Weybridge: J. D. B., London; B. P., 
Winchester; S. F., Oxford; W. R., Thankerton; M. P., S. 
Kensington; T. F. R., Oxford. 


Competition No. 128 (New Series). 


Reviewing M. Verhaeren’s new 
Tumu/lteuses in the Daily Chronicle, 


book of poems, Les Forces 
Mr. Edmund Gosse says: 


“ His interest in towns and hamlets is inexhaustible—and did 
not Crabbe write “The Village” and “The Borough”? Even 
railway junctions do not dismay the muse of M. Verhaeren : — 

Oh! ces villes, par l’or putride envenimées ! 

Clameurs de pierre et vols et gestes de fumées, 

Démes et tours d’orgueil et colonnes debout 

Dans l'espace qui vibre et le travail qui bout, 

En aimas-tu l’eff-oi et les affres profondes 

© toi, le voyageur 

(Jui ten allais triste et songeur, 

Par les gares de feu qui ceinturent le monde? 


Cahots et bonds de trains per au-dessus des monts! 


L’intime et sourd toesin qui enfiévrait ton ame 
Battait aursi dans ces villes, le soir; leur flamme 
Rouge et myriadaire illuminait ten front, 
Leur aboi noir, le cri, le han de ton coeur méme ; 
‘Ton étre entier était tordu en leur blasphéme, 
Ta volonté jetée en proie a leur torrent 
Kt vous vous maudissiez tout en vous adorant. 
Che superficially prosaic has no terrors for M. Verhaeren.” 
We invite our readers to face the minor tervor of rendering M. 
Verhaeren’s lines into English verse. To the sender of the closest 
and most poetical rendering we will send a cheque for one guinea. 


RULEs. 

Answers, addressed, © Literary Competition, Tue Acapemy, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, March 5, 1902. Exch answer must be ac- 
companied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors send- 
ing more than one attempt at solution must accompany each 
attempt witn @ separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be 
—— Contributions to be written on one side of the paper 
only. 
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New Books Received. 





THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 
Gilbert (George Holley), A Primer of the Christian Religion 
(Macmillan) net 4/9 
Henson (H. Hensley), Cross-Bench Views of Current Church Questions 
(Arnold) 12/5 
Benson (Archbishop), Addresses on the Acts of the Apostles 
(Macmillan) net 21/9 
Mead (G. R. S.), The Gospels and the Gospel 
(Theosophical Publishing Society) net 4/3 
Rogers (Rev. Edgar), Early English Church History for ‘“‘ The Catechism "’ 
(Allen) 
Whitaker (G. H.), explained by, The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the 
Ephesians ...... paedncctecausesseans pebaensnenencebe (Methuen) net 1/3 
POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 
Kellett (E. E.), The Passing of Scyld and other Poems.......... (Dent) net 3/6 
Briscoe (J. Potter), collected by, Tudor and Stuart Love Songs 
(Gay and Bird) net 5/) 
Bompas (George C.), The Problem of the Shakespeare Plays... .. (Low) net 3/5 
Braham (Alice D.), Poems....... i 
Oherry (Aunt), Lyrics Low and Loud of Love and Lamentation 
(The Writer) 
Arkwright (John 8.), The Last Muster and other Poems....(Richards) net 2/0 
Hall (William), Renunciation and other Poems.......... (Sonnenschein) net 2/6 
Oswin (Ymal), Ballads and Legends of the Saints.................. (Sands) W/o 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Penderel-Brodhurst (J.), Life of His Most Gracious Majesty King 
Edward VIl......... (SeVeghseddsoesdsecwnnntoaebeeneseeee (Virtue) net 10/6 
British Empire Series, Vol. V.........+++sseee+seeeeeess (Kegan Paul) 6/) 
Beers (Henry A.), A History of English Romanticism in the Nineteenth 
Century....... Keaupeeetsedestcceupessecssancsenenhed (Kegan Paul) net 9/0 
Ellis (Wm. Ashton), Life of Richard Wagner, being an authorised version 


of C. F. Glasenapp’s “ Das Leben Richard Wagner's,” Vol II 
(Kegan Paul) net 16/0 
Thomas (W.), Le Potte Edward Young (1683-1765)............ (Hachette) 10fr. 
George (Claude), The Rise of British West Africa, Part I....... (Hculston) 2/0 


Brown, Junr. (Robert), Mr. Gladstone as I Knew Him and other Essays 
(Williams and Norgate) 7/5 
Barnes (Captain A. A. S.), On Active Service with the Chinese Regiment 
(Richards) net 5/0 
Beavan (Arthur H.), Crowning the King...................... (Pearson) 2/5 
Tout (T. F.) and Tait (James), Historical Essays.......... (Longmans) net 126 
A. M. F., Tales of My Father.............cceccscecccccccscccess (Longmans) 6/) 
Wright (Arnold) and Smith (Philip), Parliament Past and Present, Part II. 
(Hutchinson) net /7 
Clodd (Edward), Thomas H. Huxley........ ....+..-.(Biackwood) 2/0 
Prescott (William H.), History of the Conquest of Peru, 2 Vols. 
(Bell) each 3/5 
Williamson (George C.), Holman Hunt..................0005 ..(Bell) net 1/0 
Staley (Edgcumbe), Watteau......... -eeee---(Bell) net 1/0 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Merrier (Charles), A Text-Book of Insanity............ (Sonnenschein) net 6/) 
Ritchie (David G.), Studies in Political and Social Ethics. ...(Sonnenschein) 4/> 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Carey (William), Travel and Adventure in Tibet..(Hodder and Stoughton) 6/) 


Macnab (Frances), A Ride in Morocco..........-..0eseeeeeeeeeee (Arnold) 15/0 
EDUCATIONAL 

Herbertson (F. D. and A. J.), Central and South America.......... (Black) 2/0 
Smith (E. E.), edited by, “Sir Walter Scott’? Continuous Reader: 

Wavewley 0... ncccrccccccccccccccecsocvcesessoccccsccccoccce (Black) net 1/0 

Finnemore (John), Men of Remown............cccccscecesecceeeees (Black) Vo 
Ormiston (F. M.), The Old Senate and The New Monarchy, 60 B.c. to 

A.D. 14 = eee pe ere ee er ere rE (Black) 2/) 
Carter (George), History of England, Part II., 1485-1689............ (Relfe) 
Matthews (C. Winifred), Sound and Sentence Practice for Beginners in 

ED inn cncccnhensn¥asd00taiss.cnkddé ese eens teeter eeeseleerens (Relfe) /9 


Carter (George), Rules of Latin Syntax................eeeeeceeeees (Relfe) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Edgren (H.) and Burnet (P. B.), The French and English Word Book 


(Heinemann) 
Lewis (Caroline), Clara in Blunderland.................-+++. (Heinemann) 
The English Catalogue of Books for 1901...............-0.+5. ..(Low) net 6/0 
Dine Cheriend, TisOe Weeks... Ka ccccccccsccccscecseses (Richards) net 6/0 
Longridge (G.), Foreign Missions ................eeeeeees a ?. Gd &) 
Fredericksen (N. C.), Fimland............sccessceeeeseeeeseeeseee (Arnold) 6/0 
Fairless (Michael), The Road Mender................+..- (Duckworth) net </0 
Famous Pictures of the World, Part IIIL.......... .....-(Pearson) net 1/0 


NEW EDITIONS. 
Thompson (Robert), The Gardener's Assistant Divisional, Vol. V. 
(Gresham Publishing Co.) 9/0 
Bunyan (John), The Pilgrim’s Progress............--s.e00++5 (Richards) net 1/0 
Peake (A. S8.), edited by, The Century Bible: Hebrews............ (Jack) 
Webb (Mrs. Sidney), edited by, The Case for the Factory Acts..(Richards) 1/) 


Webb (Sidney and Beatrice), Industrial Democracy...... (Longmans) net 12/J 
Webster’s International Dictionary (Revised)............... ..(Bell) net 4/J 
Lambe (John Lawrence), By Command of the Prince............ (Unwin) 6/0 
Steevens (G. W.), Monologues of the Dead.................- (Blackwood) 5/6 
Shakespeare (William), The Edinburgh Folio: A Midsummer Night's 


Dream $XdS EES RORAERD RRR DETR RREREeRS (Richards) net 5/0 
Shakespeare (William), The Edinburgh Folio: Love’s Labour Lost 
(Richards) net 5/0 
Shakespeare (William), The Edinburgh Folio: Much Ado About Nothing 


— net 3/U 

Ferrier (Susan), Marriage, 2 Vols...............sseeeeeess (Methuen) net 5/0 

The Temple Bible: The Book of the Prophet Isaieh............ (Dent) net 1/0 
PERIODICAIS. 


Royal, Leisure Hour, Boy’s Own, Girl's Own, Sunday at Home, Smart Set, 
Pall Mall Magazine, Longmans’, Chambers’, Manchester Quarterly, 
Cassell’s, Magazine of Art, Cornhill, Macmillan’s, Woman at Home, School 
World, Temple Bar, Empire Review, Century, St. Nicholas. 


*," New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 
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“THE TIMES” LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS. 


During the Parliamentary Session LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS to ‘‘ THE TIMES” will appear as often as may 
be necessary in order to keep abreast with the more important publications of the day. 





The following are CONTENTS of the First Seven Numbers :— 


CONTENTS of No. 1, published with “ The 
Times,” of January 17 :- 
LITERATURE: 
More Letters of Edward FitzGerald. 
Scottish Men of Letters in the Eighteenth Century. 
806-7. 
with Russia. 
The Old Court Suburb. 
The Lore of Cathay. 
Prosperous British India, a Revelation. 
Scenes of Rural Life in Hampshire among the 
Manors of Bramshott. 
Recent VERSE :—Poems of Katharine Tynan—Col- 


A Military History of Napoleon's First War 








lected Poems of Mary Robinson—Hawthorn and | 


Lavender—Orpheus in Thrace and other Poems— 
Poems by Arthur Munby—Pasiteles the Elder. 
The Personal Life of the Clergy. 
Sons of the Sword. 
The Velvet Glove. 
SCIENCE :—Science in 1901. 
ART :—Recent Engravings and Etchings. 
THE DRAMA :—New Theatrical Demands. 
Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist. 
Avenue Theatre. 
MUSIC :—Music in 1901. 
NOTES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
CHESS, 


CONTENTS of No. 4, published with “ The 
Times,” of February 7:— 
LITERATURE : 
Selected Essays and Papers of Richard Copley 

Christie. 

The Victoria County Histories. 
In Sicily. 

By the Waters of Sicily. 
Correspondance de Sigismond 

Henry Reeve. 

Love and Life Behind the Purdah. 
Philosophical Books: 

Culture and Restraint—The Cambridge Platonists 
—The World and the Individual—Last Words 
of Materialism. 

New Tales of Old Rome—The Eternal City. Rome. 
Cecil Rhodes—G Company; Everyday Life of the 
R.C.R.—The Ainu and their Folk-lore. 
FICTION : 
The Trial of Man—Calumet ‘‘K "—The Fields of 

Dulditch—The Mating of a Dove. 

GERMAN LITERATURE IN 1901. 
CORRESPONDENCE: 
The True National Library. 


Krasinski et de 





CONTENTS of No. 2, published with “The 
Times,” of January 24: 
LITERATURE: 

Railway Reading. 

The Life of Napoleon I. 

Types of Naval Officers. 

A Historic View of the New Testament. 

A Short History of Christianity. 

Naval Brigades in the South African War—Words 
by an Eyewitness—Undfficial Despatches—With 
Rimington. 

Life’s Little Things—Finland As It Is. 

FICTION : 

The Grand Babylon Hotel—The Comedy of a Subur- 
ban Chapel—The Hero of Great Lowlands—A 
Gallant Quaker—O’er Moor and Fen—The Coming 
of the Preachers. 

CORRESPONDENCE: 
The Dictionary of National Biography. 
ART:—Japan: A Record in Colour. 

Exhibitions of Drawings. 

THE DRAMA:—The Theatre of Ideas. 
MUSIC :—The Oxford History of Music. 
NOTES. 

LIST OF BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 








CHESS. 


CONTENTS of No. 5, 
Times,” of Fe 


LITERATURE: 
Heroines of Fiction. 
Memoirs and Letters of Cardinal de Bernis 
Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland. 
Memorials of William Charles Lake. 
Wales (“ The Story of the Nations ”). 
The Welsh Wars of Edward I. 
Owen Glyndwr. 
With Steyn and De Wet. 
The Sacred Beetle. 
The Rights of Man. 
Breviarium Bothanum. 
Nova Legenda Anglie. 
Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testamert. 
The Lady Poverty. 
Rosanne 
The Reminiscences of Sir Barrington Beaumont, 


a with “ The | 
ruary 14 :— 


Bart. 
CORRESPONDENCE : 
The Royal Society and the British Academy (Mr. 
T. Bailey Saunders). 
ART: 
The Complete Works of Rembrandt. 
Sheffield Plate at South Kensington. 


‘iau 


8. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. CHESS. 


CONTENTS of No. 3, published with “ The 
Times,” of January 31 :— 
LITERATURE : 

L‘Europe et la Question d‘Autriche Au Seuil du 
XXe Siecle. 

The Epistles of Erasmus. 

V.R.I.: Her Life and Empire. 

The Foreign Policy of Lord Rosebery. 

Oxford Studies—Studies in Oxford History. 

Staghunting on Exmoor—Notes for Hunting Men, 

The Great Persian War. 

With the Ophir Round the 
Royal Tour. 

Debrett’s House of Commons and Judicial Bench— 
Whitaker's Peerage —Dod’s Parliamentary Com- 
panion—Thom’'s Official Directory. 

CORRESPONDENCE :—The Dictionary of National 

Biography (The Rev. A. B. Beaven). 

SCIENCE :—Correspondence — Science 

H. E. Armstrong). 

ART :—Incertos Honores. 

The National Portrait 
Devonshire’s Pictures. 

THE DRAMA ;—The American Theatrical Trust. 

English Drama in 1901. 

NOTES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


CONTENTS of No. 6, published with “ The 
Times,” of February 21 :— 
LITERATURE: 
Ulysses. 
Principles of Western Civilization. 
The Strenuous Life, 
Karly Christianity and Paganism. 
The Early History of Venice. 
The Mental Functions of the Brain. 
The French People. 
From Squire to Prince. 
The Use of Sarum. 
FICTION: 
Monique. 
The Cat's-paw. 
The Love of Richard Herrick. 
The Opportunist. 


Empire - With the 


in 


1901 (Prof. 


Gallery—The Duke of 


| THE AMERICAN BOOK WORLD. 


CORRESPONDENCE : 
The Dictionary of National Biography. 
DRAMA: 
National Theatremongering. 
NOTES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


| CHESS. 


CONTENTS of No. 7, published with ‘‘ The Times” of February 28th. 


SCIENCE: 
Correspondence—Science in 1901 (Mr. W. C. D. 
Whetham). 
DRAMA :—The Modernity of the ‘‘ Poetics.” 
NOTES. LIST OF NEW BOOKS. CHESS. 
LITERATURE: 


William Hazlitt. 

L‘Energie Francaise. 

The Mastery of the Pacific. 

History of the Church of England 
Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction. 

Marie de France : Seven Lais; Morien: A Metrical 
Romance. 

Wild Sport in the Outer Hebrides. 

The National Sporting Club. 


from the 


RECENT POETRY: 

A Short Day’s Work—Polyphemus—Kiartan the 
Icelander. 

Who’s Who in America. 

The Discovery of the Future. 

The Tower of London. 

Roman Law and History in the New Testament. 

Sketches of Church Life in the Diocese of St. 
Albans. 

Yearbooks of the Reign of King Edward III., xvii. 


FICTION :—The Westcotes. 
Princess Puck. 
CORRESPONDENCE: a 
Women in India (Miss Cornelia Sorabji). 
ART :—Giotto. 
Italian Sculpture of the Renaissance. 
DRAMA :—Love on the Stage, 
NOTES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
CHESS. 


The issues of “‘ The Times,”’ containing the above are still in print, and can be obtained through any 
Newsagent at 3d. per copy, or direct from the Publisher of “‘The Times,” at 3id. per copy, post free. 


LITERATU 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Volume IX., Now Ready, contains the fellowing Portraits: 


Walt Whitman. 
William, Morris 
Ralph W. Bmerson. 


Thomas Hardy. 
Pierre Loti. 
George Gissing 
R. L, Stevenson. 


Victor Hugo. H. G. Wells. 
Thos. Carlyle. Robert 8. Hichens. 
Ibsen. E, F. Benson. 


John Ruskin. 
Count Tolstoy. 


H. V. Esmond. 
Sidney Lee. 


The Brothers Margueritte. 


RE. 


| 


H. W. Lucy. 

Andrew Lang. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Stanley Weyman. 

I. Zangwill. 

Charles Dickens. 

Frederic Harrison. 

Sir Theodore Martin. 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


Limp Cloth 10s.; Cloth 10s. 6d.; Haif Bound IIs. 
Vols. 1. to VIII. may still be obtained. 





THE TIMES ATLAS. 


The Enlarged and Improved Edition of 
The Times Atlas is now published. 


This Edition consists of 182 pages of Maps, 





printed on fine paper, and an index to over 


150,000 names. 


It is thoroughly up to date. 





THE PRICES ARE-— 
Plain Cloth . 27s. Gd. net. 
Half-morocco, gilt, 35s. net. 


Address—The PUBLISHER, “The Times” Office, Printing House Square, E.C. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S 


NEW LIST. 








































FRIENDS THAT FAIL NOT: Light 


Essays concerning Books. By CECIL HEADLAM, Author of “‘ The Story 
of Nuremberg,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. On Monday nest. 


BREAKING AND RIDING, WITH 


MILITARY COMMENTARIES. By JAMES FILLIS, Ecuyer en Chef to 
the Central Cavalry School at St. Petersburg. Translated by M. H. 
HAYES. In 1 vol. medium 8vo, with 70 Illustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs. 16s, net. Shortly. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE 


AND KNIGHTAGE FOR 1902. Seventy-first Edition. In 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
Extra cloth, gilt edges, 51s. 6d. 


HORSES ON BOARD SHIP: a Guide 


to their Manageme nt. By Captain M. H. HAYES, F.R.C.V.S., Author of 

‘Points of a Horse,” “ Veterinary Notes for Horse Owners,” &c. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations from Photographs taken by the 
Author during a voyage to South Africa with horses. 3s. 6d. net. 


MEXICO AS I SAW IT. By Mrs. 


ALEC TWEEDIE. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs and 
Sketches by the Author, and New Map of Mexico. 1 vol. crown 4to, 21s. net. 


The New Novels. 
MOCK BEGGAR’S HALL. By M. 


BETHAM EDW ARDS, Author of “ A Storm-rent Sky,” “ A Suffolk Court- 
ship,’ &e. Lvol. 6s. In March. 


THE EVESHAMS. By Epwunp Wuire 


(James Blythe Patton), Author of “ Bijli the Dancer,” &e. 1 vol. 6s. 


In the Press. 
THE SILENT BATTLE. 


Dey me ’ 

By Mrs. C. N. 
WILLIAMSON, Author of “The Barn Stormers,’ “* The Newspaper Girl,”’ 
Ke lvol. 6s 


SECOND EDITION OF ‘ROSANNE.’ 


By NETTA - ETT, Author of “* Nobody's Fault,” “ The Tree of Life,” 


Xe 1 vol 
WOMAN AND MOSES. By Lveas 
CLEEVE, Author of * The Real Christian,” * Plato's Handmaiden,” 1 vol. 


UNDER CLOISTER STONES: a Tale 


f Buried Treasure By ALFRED E. KNIGHT, Author of ** The Seuttling 
f the Kingfisher,’ Ax« 1 vol is. Gel. 


IN SPITE OF ALL. By Epvya Lyatt, 


Author of * Donovan ‘** We Two,” &c. 6s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


ln special binding, extra supertine cloth, gilt edges. Complete in Case, 
price 30s. net, containing 


DONOVAN. A HARDY NORSE- 
WE TWO. MAN. 
IN THE GOLDEN WON BY WAITING. 


DAYS. 
KNIGHT ERRANT. | "Osg,eIGH? THE 


These novels can also be obtained in green cloth binding, 
price 3s. 6d. each volume. 


FLOWER AND THORN. by 


BEATRICE WHITBY, Author of “The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” 
Ac. 6s 


P BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


THE AWAKENING MARY FENWICK’S 
OF MARY FENWICK. DAUGHTER. 


PART OF THE PRO- IN the SUNTIME of 


PERTY HER YOUTH. 
A MATTER of SKILL SUNSET. 


AND OTHER STORIES. 
BEQUEATHED. 













ONE REASON WHY. 







HURST & BLACKETT, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


London: LIMITED, 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue post-free on Application. 


Two Vols., large post 8vo., 18s. net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 


Including New Materials from the British Official Records. 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., late Scholar of Christ's College, 
Cambridge. 
With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 
‘To say that Mr. J. H. Rose has written the best life of Napoleon is but faint 
praise, far less than he deserves, often as the task has been attempted.”— Times. 
‘The book is likely to become the authority for English readers, on the 
greatest name in modern history.’’—Atheneum. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


A. W. KINGLAKE. A Biographical and 
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